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Memoir of the late Rev. T. B. Broad- But Providence in its mysterious wis- 


bent, M. A. 
sham. 
(Extracted, by permission, from _ the 
Funeral Sermon, preached at Essex Street 
Chapel, November 9, 1817,] 
HE late Rev. Tuomas Broap- 
BENT, Who was well known to 
most of the congregatioas of our de- 
nomination in the metropolis and its 
vicinity, as a young minister of great 


By the Rev. T. Bel- 


dom ordered otherwise. At four 
o'clock in the morning he was seized 
with a fit which the physicians pro- 
nounced to be apoplexy; and not- 
withstanding the best medical aid 
which could be procured, at six he 
ceased to be ap inhabitant of this 
world. * 

The sudden removal of an amiable 
and exemplary young man is at all 


promise, and who lived in habits of times a very affecting event. But in 


endeariug intercourse and intimate 
friendship with many who now hear 
me, was suddenly cut off, in the midst 
of life and health and vigour, by a 
very awful visitation of Providence a 
fortnight ye at his father’s house. * 
On the first Sunday in this month 
he delivered a very affecting discourse 
in his father’s pulpit, in which he de- 
lineated the character of a vicious 
youth, the slave of bad ‘habits and 
criminal passions, who, in the prime 
of life, ruins his constitution, destroys 
his health, his reputation and his 
peace, and falls an early victim to his 
follies and his crimes. His feelings 
were greatly moved while he was 
preaching ; and the discourse made 
a very deep impression upon his 
hearers. The week following he com- 
posed another discourse, in which he 
pourtrayed the opposite character, and 
described the honour and happiness 
of a virtuous youth both in life and 
death. Before he finished his compo- 
sition he heard of the decease of the 
illustrious Princess; and under a strong 
impression of that calamitous event, 
« he concluded his discourse with some 
reflections suitable to the melancholy 
occasion. He finished the whole at 
twelve o'clock on Saturday night, the 
8th instant, when he retired to rest 
in his usual health and spirits, intend- 
ing to deliver it the next afternoon. 





——- 


* At Latchford, in Cheshire, within 
mile of Warrington. 
VOL. XIII. 


this case there were many circum- 
stances of peculiar aggravation. He 
was the only child of a pious and in- 
dulgent father, who had taken great 
pains to give him a yirtuoys apd liberal 
education: he was just come into 
possession of a handsome property:: 
he had a reasonable prospect of being 
soon settled with some respectable 
society in the exercise of that sacred 
profession which was the object of his 
own free and voluntary choice ; for the 
duties of which he had made long and 
diligent preparation, to the objects of 
which his whole soul was devoted, and 
in the right discharge of which, it was 
his earnest desire and his.fixed resolu- 
tion to have employed his life. And this 
pleasing prospect was crowned with 
the flattering expectation of speedily 
forming a nearer and tenderer con- 
nexion which was the summit of his 
earthly wishes, and which promised 
all the happiness which human life 
bas to bestow. Upon this fair and 
beautiful scene the curtain of death 
has suddenly fallen, and all its pro- 
mised glories are now enveloped in 
the thick darkness of the tomb. 

The incidents of the life of this 
amiable young person were few, 





* His father, who slept in the adjoining 
chamber, being awakened by an unusual 
noise, hastened to his son’s apartment, 
where he found him in a state of total in- 
sensibility, in which he continued till he 
expired. 
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though his virtues were many. He 
was born at Warrington in the year 
1708, and had the misfortune to lose 
an excellent mother when he was too 
young to be sensible of her loss. He 
received the first rudiments of a liberal 
education under his worthy father ; 
and afterwards he passed some time 
under the tuition of a learned clergy- 
man at Manchester, who was equally 
distinguished for his attainments in 
classical literature and for his skill in 
communicating instruction. When 
he had finished his school education, 
conformably to the express desire of 
his maternal grandfather, who had 
conducted, with great ability and suc- 
cess, a considerable manufactory in 
the vicinity of Sheftield, he, for a short 
time, made trial of a secular employ- 
ment; but he soon found that it did 
not suit him. Tle had contracted a 
tuste for literature, and an earnest de- 
sire of being useful in the Christian 
ministry ; in consequence of which, 
with the full concurrence of his pious 
futher, who highly approved though 
he would not influence his choice, he 
bade adieu to secular business, and 
entered as a student at the university 
of Glasgow. Here he passed through 
the routine of academical studies with 
a degree of regularity, assiduity and 
success, Which secured the marked 
approbation of the professors, while 
his amiable manners and exemplary 
virtues won the esteem and affection 
of his associates. He was graced with 
many academical prizes, and particu- 
larly on account of his proficiency in 
Gireek literature, and he graduated 
with distinguished credit. * 

When he left the university he re- 
sided for some time at home, where he 
pursued his theological studics under 
his father's eye. And three years ago 
he came up to London in expectation 
of deriving peculiar advantage in the 
line of his profession, from the assist- 
ance and advice of friends, from access 
to libraries, and from the opportunities 
he would enjoy of attending the pub- 
he services of eminent and approved 
ministers of different denominations. 


= — - 


* The Rev. T. B. Broadbent was born 
March 17, 1793: he entered at Glasgow 
November 1809, and took his Master's 
degree, April 1813, baving received a 
prize in every Gown class, and in the Greek 
elass, the first. 





During his residence in London, 
which continued for the greater part 
of the last three winters, he preached 
for some time with great acceptance 
to a highly respectable congregation 
at Westminster, which was then va- 
cant; and afterwards occasionally in 
other places. For two years he as- 
sisted in the classical education of 
some young men who were candidates 
for the Christian ministry ; and of this 
department he performed the duties 
with such diligence, skill and success, 
as to secure not only the improvement 
but the affection and gratitude of his 
pupils, together with the high appro- 
bation of his learned colleagues, and 
the managers and supporters of the 
lustitution.* At the same time he 
was far from neglecting the main ob- 
jects of his residence in London. He 
read and thought and studied, with 
great application. Nor ought it to he 
concealed, that the last edition of the 
Improved Version of the New Testa- 
meut is greatly indebted for its cor- 
rectness to the pains which were be- 
stowed upon it by this learned and 
meritorious young man, in collating 
its various readings with those of the 
second edition of Griesbach’s Greek 
Testament, and reducing the text to 
as exact a conformity as might be 
with the text of that celebrated _ 
scholar. + 

While he resided in London he 
formed a very extensive acquaintance 
with persons of different persuasions, 





* The Unitarian Academy, under the 
able direction of the Rev. Robert Aspland, 
assisted at that time by the late ingenious 
and Rev. Jeremiah Joyce. 

+ It would be ungrateful not to mention 
that the principal object of Mr. T. Broad- 
bent’s visit to London, last winter, was te 
assist the writer of this discourse in tran- 
scribing, from short hand, his Commentary 
on Paul's Epistles, with a view to future 
publication, if that should be judged expe- 
dient. It may gratify the curiosity of some 
worthy friends who are pleased to interest 
themselves in the subject, to be informed, 
that Mr. T. Broadbent transcribed the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, the first Epistle 
to Timothy, and the Epistle to Titus. All 


the Epistles written from Rome, including 
that to the Hebrews, have been in readiness 
for the press some years ago. The Episile 
to the Romans is still in hand, and the 
author is proceeding with it, amidst nu- 
merous avocations, as fast as he is able. © 








and with some whose religious senti- 
ments were very much at variance 
with his own: and such were his 
conciliatory and engaging manners 
that every acquaintance became a 
friend. And though he never con- 
cealed his religious principles, but 
avowed them upon every proper occa- 
sion in the most open manner, and 
defended them with great animation, 
yet such was the goodness of his heart 
and the courtesy of his behaviour that 
he never gave offence: nor did a dif- 
ference im religious speculations ever 
create the least shyness in social inter- 
course. His youthful appearance 
sometimes excited a prejudice against 
him: but this soon wore off with 
those who had opportunities of con- 
versing freely with him, for with a 
youthful countenance he possessed a 
manly understanding and a matured 
judgment. 

His morals were perfectly correct, 
and his virtue unsullied with a stain. 
With all the gaiety of his heart and 
the vivacity of his manner, no expres- 
sion bordering upon indecency, inde- 
licacy or profaneness, ever escaped 
from his lips. His regard to truth 
and honour was stern and inviola- 
ble: nor could he restrain his indig- 
nation when he saw what he con- 
ceived to be the least approach to an 
infringement of these sacred principles 
in any who called themselves his 
friends. And upon such occasions as 
these, as well as upon any other when 
he thought it necessary, he would ad- 
minister rebuke with a gravity and 
dignity which were highly impressive 
and generally efficacious. 

The virtues of his character were 
founded upon the piety of his princi- 
ples. His faith in the Divine existence 
was the result of rational conviction, 
and it was firm and unwavering. 
His conceptions of the Divine charac- 
ter and government were just and 
sublime, encouraging and practical. 
They produced in bis mind an habitual 
awe of the Divine Majesty, which 
was apparent in the deep solemnity 
of his public addresses to the Supreme 
Being. He had thought much upon 
the subject of the Christian religion. 
He had studied the evidences of di- 
vine revelation, both external and in- 
ternal, with great attention. He un- 
derstood them completely ; and with 
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the most deliberate and unhesitating 
conviction, he submitted to Jesus as 
his Master, and bowed to his authority 
as a teacher sent from God to reveal 
the doctrine of eternal life. 

He had paid uncommon attention 
to the great controversy of the age 
concerning the person of Christ: and 
after very serious and diligent inquiry 
he attained a clear conviction of the 
simple humanity of Jesus Christ. 
But while he regarded him, in respect 
to his nature, as in all respects like 
unto his brethren, he at the same time 
viewed his character with the pro- 
foundest reverence and veneration as 
the greatest of the prophets of God. 
It was also his wish, to the best of his 
abilities, by calm reasoning and gentle 
persuasion, to contribute his part to- 
wards reclaiming the Christian world 
from the gross errors in which it has 
been so long involved upon this and 
other important subjects. But though 
opposition to antichristian errors is an 
important duty, it did not, in the 
judgment of this estimable young 
man, constitute the whole or even the 
principal part of the work of a Chris- 
tian minister. He regarded the doc- 
trine of Christ chiefly as a practical 
principle; as the great message of God 
to man enforcing the practice of uni- 
versal virtue by the awful sanctions of 
a life tocome. As such he felt it in 
his own mind ; and as such it was his 
desire to inculcate and urge it upon 
those who might attend upon his 
ministry. This he plainly evinced by 
the last discourses which he composed 
for the pulpit; both of which will, I 
trust, be shortly communicated to the 
public. And it was the great object 
of his virtuous ambition to devote his 
best powers through life to this im- 
portant service. 

Thus eminently qualified beyond 
the common lot of his brethren for 
distinguished usefulness, it was in his 
heart to build a house to the name of 
his God: and he did well that it was 
in his heart. It was his wish to be 
useful in the church of Christ; to 
instruct his fellow-mortals in truth, in 
piety and in virtue. And it was an 
honourable design; as acceptable in 
the sight of him to whom the heart 
was known, and the life was devoted, 
as if the offer had been accepted, and 
the desire fulfilled to its utmost extent. 
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He did well that it was in bis heart, 
and in proportion to his generous zeal 
will be his ultimate reward. 





We cannot refrain from extracting 
also the following passage, which Mr. 
Belsham inserted ito his sermou, from 
a letter of his learned and much-re- 
spected friend, the Rev. W. Broad- 
bent, father of the deceased : 

It is indeed a severe stroke, if I 
could call any thing severe which God 
does ; peculiarly severe as it regards 
my feelings and all my views and 
hopes respecting this world. But 
these perhaps were wrong, and stood 
in need of correction; thon 
which regarded my hopes of service 
and iustrumentality in the church of 
Christ. We are gratified, and I hope 
not blameably, im being honoured as 
instruments in such a cause. Bat if 
the service which God requires be 
performed, and it most surely will, 
we ought to be satisfied. We have 
authority, indeed, for believing that it 
is good that it was in our hearts, 
though the service is denied us. 

But | feel the strongest conviction 
that this event was appointed in infi- 
nite wisdom and benevolence: that it 
eutered into the original plan of Pro- 
vidence, with all its circumstances, 
the arrangement of which will uot 
fail to produce those consequences 
both immediately and remotely which 
infinite wisdom aud goodness has in- 
tended. Who then am | that I should 
complain? And | am confident that 
the distresses which | feel do not, in 
any degree, exceed what the benevo- 
lent and moral purposes of the Divine 
government require. 

In such reflections as these I have 
expericnced invaluable consolation. 
I wish to bow, and I hope | do bow 
with dutiful and pious submission to 
the appointment of God. I am sure 
it is all wine, all right, all good. My 
faith also in the great doctrine of the 
resurrection is cloudless and strong, and 
greatly strengthens my consolation. 


even 


-——— 


(The Portrait of Mr. T. Broadbent, 
which accompanies this Number, is 


engraved from a Miniature Painting, 
by Partridge. Ep | 
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Additions to and Corrections of the 
Memoir of the late Rev. W. Vidler. 
By Mr. Teulon. 

Sin, Dec. 3d, 1817. 

CONFESS myself pleasingly disap- 

pointed in your Memoir of my late 
respected friend, Mr. William Vidler, 

(Xi. 65—72, 1290-—136, 193-200, } 

by finding it contain much more in- 

formation concerning him than I sup- 
posed could have been collected; and 
to nearly the whole I can give my 
testimony of its correctness. Thereare 
some few particulars in which I think 
it may be amended. Mr. Vidler came 
to town in February 1794, to baptize, 
and on Mr. Winchester leaving En- 
eland in May 1704, he was unani- 
mously invited to come from Battle 
and keep the congregation together till 
sueh time as they could hear from 

Mr. Winchester. He was to have had 

an Income of £150. per annum: here 

always appeared to me the mistake of 

Mr. Vidler and his friends, [It was an 

engagement with any body, every body 

and nobody. The consequence was, 

that Mr. Vidler never had £100. a 

year; yet out of this little, through his 

abstemiousness, notwithstanding the 
benevolence of his disposition and the 
largeness of his family, he had paid off 
£ 98. 3s.6d. in December 1790, of debts 
that had before accumulated. To my 
knowledge, these debts preyed much 
on his spirits, and prevented a great 
deal of that active usefulness for which 
he was peculiarly calculated; and 
though his few encumbrances might 
have been easily removed had he made 
them known to a few confidential 
friends, he had such a sense of the 
very appearance of being mercenary, 

that he could not do it. 1 believe I 

knew most of his anxiety, and its 

cause, but I did not know all; and 
when | did know it, it was too late 
for my remedying. 

You observe [p. 134] that a small 
party in the congregation considered 
themselves as the Church. This is not 
strictly the fact. In 1778, a small 
society began to meet at a large room 
in Shoreditch: persons of all senti- 
ments were welcome visitors, with 
fall permission, on notice, to contro- 
vert any religious opinion. These 
meetings were held every Tuesday 
evemmg, and were frequented by Mi- 


sisters of the Establishment as well 
The heads of this s0- 


a Dissenters, 











elety were Mr. John Cue, a very 
tolerable Hebrew scholar, of warm 
passions, a Sandimanian and Trinita- 
rian, a benevolent good man; Mr. 
Richard Clarke, late Reetor of St. 
Vhilips Charlestown, South Carolina, a 
veryaged gentleman, a polite and clas 
sical scholar, an Hebrician and a Mys 
tic; and a Mr. Edmund Clegg, author 
of an Essay or the Two Witnesses. 
The whole three held the doctrine of 
the restoration of all fallen intelligences 
In 1785, Mr. Clegg left this little band 
of friends for America, and on his ar 
rival at Philadelphia he introduced 
himself to Mr. Winchester; and on 
that gentleman's leaving Philadelphia 
for London, Mr. Clegg’s sow gave 
him a line of introduction to his bro- 
ther, Johu Clegg, and his few univer 
salist friends at Shoreditch. ‘Through 
this introduction, Mr. Winchester 
preached twice at Blacks’ -fields, South 
wark, ‘The elegant simplicity of his 
plain nervous language, its richness in 
scripture truth, its energy, its persua- 
siveness, together with the unaffected 
ness of his manners, convinced and 
subdued; his hearers became friends 
and intimates, and were led at last 
to the taking of Parliament Court 
Chapel 
The intimacy of Mr. John Cue and 
his friends with Mr. Winchester led 
them to become part of the congrega 
tion, on Mr. Winchester'’s consenting 
that they might assemble in the ves 
try instead of thus meeting as before in 
Shoreditch. Here they formed them- 
selves into church- fellowship, and had 
their officers, and brake bread every 
Sunday afternoon. Mr. Winchester 
frequently attended their mectings, 
and always approved of them, but 
constantly declined wholly to anite in 
fellowship with them, either fearfal it 
might contract his public sphere of 
action, or bring over again those un- 
pleasautnesses he had formerly met 
with in church-fellowship. But such 
a society, that had lasted for years 
before Mr. Winchester's coming to 
England, could not be called a small 
party tn the congregation considering 
themselves as the Church. ‘The pro- 
priety of the agreement perhaps is not 
defensible : though at the time it was 
useful, it certainty at last became im- 
periam in imperio. 
When Mr. Vidler first came to town 
he lived at Mr. Lee's, in Paternorter- 
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tow, Spitalfields; it was not till a 
cousiderable tine after that he came 
to live with me in Hloundsditch; but 
lam proud to bear my testimony for 
the many years we did live together, 
to the tenderuess and irreproachable 
excellency of his character and con- 


duct. His principal failings were, an 
unbounded confidence till suspicion 
was excited, and a weakness of bene- 
volence which too often made him 
the victim of imposition. He was the 
father, brother aud friend; and I can 
truly say, | place the time we lived 
together amoung the white days of my 
earthly existence; and, differing per- 
heaps from all his friends, I always 
cousidered him as a most excellent 
tradesman. tle was honest, industri- 
ous and obliging; and that he was not 
successful in business when in the 
Strand, did not arise from a deficiency 
in ability as a tradesman, but from 
being over persuaded by a speculative 
man to embark in business with him 
in a concern he had no knowledge of, 
and which was foreign to all his pur- 
suits. In three months, the greater 
part of which time he was ill, nearly 
to death, a dissolution of partnership 
took place, and he was left to struggle 
with a heavy rent, and a large debt 
incurred solely by the madness of 
wickedness of this speculation, when 
at the commencement of it be had 
accumulated property more than suf- 
ficient to pay every debt that he owed 
in the world. This was, indeed, the 
beginning of his troubles; his after 
removal to Holborn could not retrieve 
what had been done, but left a great 
man and noble mind depressed and 
clouded through the remainder of his 
life with a weight which deadened all 
his exertions, 

It is said [p. 198) that Mr. Vidler 
never completely recovered. ‘This lan- 
guage is not, I think, strong enough; 
this unfortunate circumstance, of the 
overturning of the post-chaise literally 
bottom upwards, destroying from ite 
effects all his former activity, and ever 
after disabling him from walking with- 
out intense pain. He always supposed 
he had injured the hip-bone as well as 
some of the finer blood-vessels about 
the neck and chest. He had a long 
and painful struggle, endeavouring to 
walk and dig in his garden for ex- 
ercise, under the most acute sufferings ; 

those sufferings at length overcame 























) 
: 


mem 


for a more ‘aoa translation. 


lis exertions, and as his very habit 
turned every thing into fat, this ten- 
dency increased his appetite, and the 
nain of this eternal craving compelled 
him to gratify nature, and by so doing 
feed his disease; but this was but at 
the close of life. I can speak of years 
of abstemiousness, when he would 
seldom eat more than one meal a day, 
and that was dinner, not for want of 
appetite, for he was always hungry, 
but because he would not give way 
to it. 

I cannot say that I think the me- 
moir [p. 193) does justice to Scarlett's 
‘Testament. This work was projected 
by Mr. Scarlett; the translation was 
made by Mr. Creighton, a Clergyman 
of the Establishment, but in the 
Wesleian Methodists’ connexion. Mr. 
Scarlett, who was an ox inthe labours 
of literature, made all the divisions 
and the titles of them, and collated 
all the various translations. Once a 
week Mr.Creighton, Mr. Scarlett, Mr. 
Vidler and Mr. Cue met at Mr. Scar- 
Jett's, at an early hour, breakfasted and 
compared Mr. Creighton’s translation 
with all Mr. Scarlett’s collations, and 
with the Greek, and disputed on them 
till they could agree ; when they con- 
tinued to differ, the place was taken 
home and privately reconsidered, their 
opinion sent, and most votes carried it. 
It was a long and arduous undertak- 
ing, carried on for a long length of 
time with much labour and great in- 
tegrity, excepting that Mr. Creighton 
and Mr, Cue leaned too much to the 
Trinitarian scheme: however, with all 
its faults, it isa very Improved Version, 
being the most elegant in the English 
language, and the best ground-work 
I be- 
lieve, that, during their whole labour, 
excepting the first and last day of it, 
they allowed themselves no refresh- 
ment between an early breakfast and 
tea, that nothing might interrupt the 
work or take off their attention. 

A Note in page 198, says, “ When 
he first settled in London he was of a 
lean and spare habit of body, and so 
weakly as to be constrained to preach 
nitting.” When he came to London 
he was comparatively lean to what he 
was for some years before his death; 
but this circumstance was some time 
before he came to London, soon after 
he began preaching; and | think [ 
have heard him say, that at that time 
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he was so bad as to be constramed 
at times to be carried into the pulpit 
to preach, and out of it when service 
was over. 

No person could possibly shew more 
fortitude than he did at his com- 
mencing preacher ; it was for a long 
time never without opposition, and 
frequently at the hazard of his life. 
To him, in this instance, the promise, 
Be not weary of well-doing, for in due 
time thou shalt reap if thou faint not, 
was most amply and unexpectedly 
realized. In a letter to me, dated 
12th March, 1798, he says, * I daily 
experience the truth of that saying, 
‘When a man's ways please the Lord, 
he maketh even his enemies to be at 
peace with him.’ In my native place 
and neighbourhood, where | have for- 
merly suffered nothing but scorn and 
reproach for the truth’s sake, | now 
meet with almost universal respect. 
And though in the time of my reproach 
I had many to attend my ministry, 
yet I have now a great many more. 
Last Wednesday evening at Battle 
there were above a thousand persons 
at the meeting: and though the house 
is very strong, yet the congregation 
was so large, that it was thought 
proper to put pillars under the gal- 
lery to prevent its breaking down. I 
ie ag twice on Lord's day at 

attle, toa great company, and walked 
to Siddlescombe in the evening and 
preached to above 300 people in a 
private house.” Another letter says, 
“ The affection of my friends in the 
country seems unbounded: I have 
access to their hearts, and can say any 
thing to them which God hath com- 
municated to me. Wherever | go 
there are full houses of attentive 
hearers, and universal respect from 
men of the world. Thus the scene 
of usefulness opens before me. I am 
to preach to-morrow, Lord's day, at 
Battle three times, and break bread 
with the brethren; Monday evening 
[ meet the church; Tuesday preach 
for the last time at Battle; Wednes- 
day at Staple Cross; Thursday at 
Northiam ; Friday at Rolvendon ; take 
horse on Saturday morning to meet 
the coach at Flimwell; and hope, by 
the good hand of my God upon me, 
to reach the Borough at six o'clock.” 

Aslam transcribing from his letters, 
I cannot, though | have made a longer 


letter than | intended, forbear making 
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nnother extract, as it shews the ten- 
derness of his friendships as well as 
the elegance of his mind. It is dated 
July 3, 1798: “ Found my aged mo- 
ther and numerous friends well. ‘The 
country is beautiful. The extensive 
and variegated prospects cheer my 
heart. The corn and hay are abun- 
dant; fruit is in great plenty, parti- 
cularly cherries. I have every thing 
here to make me happy, save the want 
of an amiable friend, J. Weeks. His 
death is esteemed a general loss in 
this neighbourhood. ] shall visit his 
widow in her forlorn abode this even- 
ing. He was buried in the meeting- 
yard last Saturday, amidst a great 
concourse of sympathizing friends and 
neighbours. I am to preacha funeral 
discourse next Sunday afternoon on 
the sad occasion, It will be a trial to 


me. I love my friends, and feel the 
separating stroke most severely. He 
was cut off in his 27th year. [ shall 


see his face no more on earth—no 
more hear his friendly voice—no more 
tread with him the pleasing paths of 
science—no more have his example of 
faith and unshaken integrity to sti- 
mulate my sluggish heart in the path 
of duty—no more shall I take sweet 
counsel with him—no more mingle 
my soul with his in the sacred exer- 
cises of friendship! Like a rose half 
blown, forcibly torn off by the east 
wind, so his fine form is blasted by 
the hand of death! I now, for the 
first time, feel the full meaning of that 
saying, Thy friend that is as thine own 
soul. © how severe is the pang of 
parting from such! But I correct 


the feelings of my heart—I adore the 
wisdom and goodness of Him who 
giveth and who taketh away, as 
seemeth best to himself. But sure his 
goodness will not blame me for the 
involuntary exercise of those feelings 
which he has implanted in my nature. 
But | must lay my hand upon my 
mouth, | must be silent. The pleasures 
of memory are in some circumstances 
great; but there are pains of memory 
also: he who has a heart to enjoy the 
former, must also take a portion of the 
latter ;—well, be it so, the account is 
wisely balanced. I take that which 
is allotted to me, and say, ‘ Father, thy 
will be done,’ ”’ 

Should a life of Mr. Vidler be ever 
written, what an excellent oppor- 
tunity would it be to consider the 
general state of Christianity prior to 
the year 1791, and the new era of 
liberality in sentiment and practice 
that has taken place since that period, 
and of the great influence the teachin 
of Mr. Winchester and Mr. Vidler had 
in producing it by their widely ex- 
tended preaching of the doctrine of 
the Universal Restoration; which, by 
leading Christians to search the Scrip- 
tures as the fountain-head of religious 
instruction, has laid a foundation for 
the knowledge of the Unity of God, 
and the removal of every obstacle to 
the reception of pure Christianity 
throughout the world! Thanking 
you for your indulgence in admitting 
these addenda to the memoirs of my 
late much respected friend, I remain, 
&e. T. A. TEULON. 


NI 
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From the late Rev. Edward Evanson 
to the Rev. Thomas Howe. 
Sir, Bridport, Nov. 8, 1817. 
Dinca fifteen years ago 1 was, 
by the civility of a common 
friend, introduced to the late Rev. 
Edward Evanson, and afterwards had 
the happiness of many interviews with 
him. Our conversation was generally 
on theological subjects, and though I 
was obliged frequently to differ from 
him in the positions he advanced, yet 
1 always did it with that deference 
which I knew to be due to a gentle- 


man so superior to myself in erudition 
and literary attainments. Acquainted 
also with the noble sacrifice he had 
made to the dictates of his conscience, 
in resigning his valuable living and all 
his flattering prospects of preferment 
in the Established Church, the respect 
with which | viewed him was raised 
even to reverence for his Christian 
fortitude and inflexible integrity. I 
considered him as a sincere believer 
of Christianity, though I could not 
but lament that he thought so lightl 

of some of the proofs of it, whic 
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were very satisfactory to my mind, | 
mean its external evidences as exhi- 
bited particularly by Dr. Lardner. 

In the beginning of the year 1803, 
when he resided at Lympston, re- 
ceiving from him a present of his 
ingenious pamphlet, entitled “ Re- 
flections on the State of Religion in 
Christendom at the Commencement of 
the Nineteenth Century of the Chris- 
tian Era,” with a request that | would 
not only read it with attention, but also 
favour him with such remarks as oc- 
curred to me in the perusal, | readily 
complied, and this led to an epistolary 
correspondence between us. Some of 
his letters | have unfortunately lost; 
two of them, however, which are pre- 
served, I have transcribed (with the 
omission of a few things of merely a 
private and personal nature), for in- 
sertion in the Monthly Repository, 
should it meet with your approbation. 
I did not take copies of my letters to 
him, but recollect, that in the com- 
munication which gave occasion to 
his remarks contained in the first let- 
ter, | expressed my surprise at his not 
vindicating the authenticity of the 
Apocalypse of John by any external 
evidences. | gave my reasons for 
differing from him in the opinion of 
the necessity of a person's understand- 
ing this mysterious book, before he 
can be qualified to distinguish pure 
Christianity from its corruptions. | 
was led to acknowledge, with respect 
to myself, that after many ycars of at- 
tention to it, | was not sure that I 
entertained clear ideas of some of its 
symbolical representations. "thought 
I might, in general, be more usefully 
~~ in the pulpit, by proving 
and illustrating the plain doctrines 
and enforcing the pure precepts of the 
gospel, than by endeavours to explain 
to my hearers the visionary symbols 
of Daniel and Joho, though the latter, 
l admitted, might with propriety be 
occasionally done. I also expressed a 
doubt, whether the Apocalypse was 
written at so early a date as my wor- 
thy correspondent had given it, re- 
ferring him to the researches of Lard- 
ner and Lowman. These things it 
seems proper for me to state, as being 
the ground on which his remarks in 
the first letter were founded. These 
remarks of Mr. Evanson led me to 
illustrate my views of the subject more 


largely in my reply. None of the 
epistles of the Apostle Paul furnished 
to my mind unequivocal evidence that 
he must necessarily have seen the 
Apocalypse of John. The account 
which the former gives, for instance, 
of the rise, reign and destruction of 
the man of sin in 2 Thess. ii. might 
have been communicated to him by 
supernatural inspiration, and after 
some years more particulars of the 
same events presented to the view of 
the latter by visionary representations, 
and also others in addition to them. 
The hypothesis of Mr. Evanson (pre- 
viously advanced by Sir Isaac Newton 
in his Observations upon the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John, p. 239), of the 
apostles Paul and Peter sometimes 
alluding in their Epistles to the Apo- 
calypse, I take the liberty to recom- 
mend to some of your learned Cor- 
respondents, as a subject of curious, 
useful and important discussion in the 
ages of your valuable Repository 
f it can be maintained, it must esta- 
blish, beyond doubt, both the authen- 
ticity and early date of this sublime 
aud wonderful production, and tend to 
illustrate some of its mysterious pas- 


sages. THOMAS HOWE. 





Lerrer I. 
Lympston, April 6, 1808. 
Dear Sir, 

AFTER your obliging politencss 
in sending me a copy of your excel- 
lent discourse upon “ the Commence- 
ment of the New Century,” I thought 
it incumbent on me to trouble you 
with one of my late publications. It 
would have given me great pleasure 
to find, that my little pamphlet had 
given you the same entire satisfaction 
that I received from the perusal of 
yours. You do me justice, however, 
in supposing me to be influenced only 
by conscientious motives, and per- 
forming what I regard as a very im- 
portant duty to the cause of true 
Christianity, and the temporal and 
eternal happiness of my fellow-cree- 
tures. And to a mind so impressed, 
the censures or more serious conse- 
quences of the malice of any interested, 
mistaken men, seem quite undeserving 
notice. 

Firmly persuaded as I am, that 
there is no other sufficient evidence of 
the divine authority of the Christian 
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covenant, according to the plain dic- 
tates of reason and the word of God, 
besides what arises from the comple- 
tion of that prophetic, anticipated his- 
tory of the great leading events (which 
have. produced all the important 
changes in civil) and ecclesiastical af- 
fairs from Nebuchadnezzar's time to 
our own), contained in those visions 
of Daniel, of which the Apocalypse 
professes to be both a continuation 
and more diffuse ex planation, and that, 
without understanding the Apoca- 
lypse, it is not possible to distinguish 
the truths of Christ's gospel from the 
superstitious errors of the antichristian 
apostacy, I am sincerely grieved to 
find you avowing, that, after ten years’ 
particular attention to that important 
Scripture, you cannot understand it. * 
If, indeed, you have accustomed your- 
self to endeavours to discover the 
meaning of certain isolated detached 
passages, without considering them as 
parts only of one whole history, and 
therefore closely connected with those 
parts which both precede and follow, 
the dissatisfaction which must arise 
from such a mode of study is suffi- 
ciently obvious. The same process, 
I believe, would ,ender every human 
history unintelligible. As Sir Isaac 
Newton, a century ago, demonstrated 
the futility and falsehood of the slight 
unfounded report of Irenaeus, that John 
wrote the Apocalypse in the reign of 
Domitian, I did not imagine that any 
one could now suppose it was written 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The passages, however, | have quoted 
out of Paul's Epistles, written cer- 
tainly before the end of Nero's reign, 
some of which cannot be understood 
upon any principles of divine revela- 
tion or of common sense, without 
supposing them to refer to the Apo- 
calypse, surely afford an external tes- 
timony of John’s having written that 
invaluable Scripture in or before the 
reign of Nero, far more respectable 
than the evidence deduced from the 
whole host of fathers of the apostate 





* I recollect stating, that though I 
thought I perceived the general drift and 
purport of the prophetic history of the 
Christian charch contained in the Apoca- 
lypse, the meaning of some of its sym- 
holical descriptions I could not clearly 
understand. 

VOL. XIE. c 


church. This, indeed, would be the 
case, if instead of disagreeing with 
each other, as they do, they were all 
unanimous in their testimony. To 
have attempted to establish its authen- 
ticity, would have appeared to me 
the most idle waste of time and the 
reader's patience; because there can 
be but one proper satisfactory crite- 
rion of the divine authority of any 
prophetic scripture, | mean that in- 
fallible one of the absolute certainty 
of the regular strict completion of its 
predictions, so that each antitype cor- 
responds with the emblematical type 
in order, time and place. If my ex- 
planation has not shewn that they do 
so, ithasdone nothing; and as | know 
by the experiments I have made upon 
the unsatisfactory parts of the inter- 
pretation of other expositors, thy er- 
rors may, from their inconsistency 
with other essential points of the pro- 
phecies, be most easily proved to be 
such. Should my well-intended “ Re- 
flections on the State of Religion in 
Christendom,” attract so much notice 
as to induce any body to undertake 
such a work, I shall rejoice, be the 
consequence to myself what it may ; 
because the very discussion must lead 
people in general to think more seri- 
ously and attentively of that most im- 
portant of all the sacred books, than 
they seem at present inclined to do. 
All 1 wish for is the prevalence of 
truth, genuine unsophisticated Chris- 
tian truth, as the sure and only means 
of making mankind wise, virtuous and 
happy. 
I am, 
Dear Sir, 
yours very sincerely, 


EDWARD EVANSON, 





Lerrer Il. 
Lympston, April 21, 1803. 
Dear Sir, 

So far are the remarks which you 
did me the honour of making upon my 
late publication from standing in need 
of any apolégy, that I think myself 
much obliged to you for your friendly 
frankness in making them; and should 
be still more so, if, by. pointing out the 
reasons of your objections to any par- 
ticulars, you would enable me to per- 
ceive those errors, which, according 
to the common lot of humanity, it is 
highly probable | may have fallen into: 
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No one can have a higher opinion of 
the learning, candour and diligence of 
Dr. Lardner in the investigation of 
scriptural truths than I have; and so 
much light do the events which have 
occurred, since the time of his writing, 
throw upon the prophecies of Daniel 
and John, that I persuacle myself were 
he now alive he would not find them 
so unintelligible as he seems to have 
done ; and from the important infor- 
mation they afford, would have learnt 
better to appreciate the worth of that 
evidence which he so laboriously stu- 
died to deduce from the writings of 
those first corrupters of the genuioe 
doctrines of Christ's gospel, the fathers 
of that apostate church which was 
afterwards established by Constantine. 
But, however that might have been, 
surely, my dear Sir, “ jurare in verba 
magistri,” is much more unbecoming a 
Christian, than the Roman _ poet 
thought it of a Pagan philosopher, 
unless that master be Christ, whose 
dictates the Apocalypse claims to be, 
If the passages I have quoted from St. 
Paul's Epistles, can have any rational 
meuning, without supposing them to 
refer to the visions of the Apocalypse, 
it would give me inexpressible satis- 
faction to see that meaning explained, 
for it is notin my power to find it out. 
If they do really refer to these pro- 
phetic visions, of which I have no 
doubt, | am as certain that the only 
book containing them must have been 
written in the reign of Claudius, or 
at least of Nero, as I am when I see 
characters and passages in Terence’s 
Comedies referred to in Cicero's Ora. 
tions, though the dramatic poet be not 
named, that Terence wrote them be- 
fore the Dictatorship of Julius Cesar. 
If your hypothesis, indeed, could be 
maintained, that the same series of 
oy omy visions which were revealed 
to John,* at a later period, had been 
before revealed to Paul, my conclusion 
would not be just. But I can see no 
more reason why such an extraordi- 
nary series of emblematic visions, un- 
der the New Covenant, should have 





* This certainly was not my meania 
but merely that some of the ate might 
have been supernaturally communicated 
to Part, which were afterwards represented 
pat and in a regular series of visions 


been commanicated to more than one 
of the apostles, than that Daniel's 
visions of the same kind, should have 
been vouchsafed also to another pro- 
phet under the Old. [am not inclined 
to believe, that any miraculous interpo- 
sitions ever occur in the course of the 
Divine Providence, except such as are 
absolutely necessary to answer some 
great and beneficial purpose. ‘There- 
fore, I can hardly think you mean 
seriously to advance such a supposi- 
tion, which not only seems highly 
improbable in itself, but is entirely 
unwarranted by any thing that St. 
Paul has said himself, or by any other 
document whatsoever. 

With respect to the queries you put 
towards the close of your obliging 
letter, 1 fancy they will not in the 
least invalidate my position, that with- 
out understanding these prophecies, it 
is not possible to discriminate rightly 
the plain essential truths of the gospel, 
from the superstitious doctrines of the 
antichristian apostacy. The situation 
of the generality of the professors of 
the Christian faith must remain, till 
these prophecies are generally under- 
stood, just what you yourself must ac- 
knowledge it to have been, from the 
period of the formation of the Gothic 
kingdoms in the South of Europe to 
the time of the Reformation, and I 
think to the present hour; and such, 
indeed, as these visions predict, it 
will remain till the apostate church is 
destroyed. At present, my dear Sir, 
do you know one single religious so- 
ciety, who, for fear of receiving as the 
word of God, the unfounded doctrines 
of erring men, have well discriminated 
the spurious from the authentic books 
and passages of the received canonical 
Scriptures? Or one in which even 
the Lord's Prayer, given by Luke, is 
taught or used, according to what 
Griesbach and Archbishop Newcome 
have shewn to be the true and original 
form in which our Saviour taught it? 
Sach subjects, however, are too copi- 
ous for epistolary correspondence, and 
i beg pardon for having detained you 
$0 long. 
I remain, 

— Sir, 
ith sincere A 
Your faithful basing ives 
EDWARD EVANSON. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN LOCKE AND 
LIMBORCH, TRANSLATED, 
WITH HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Sir, Clapton, Dec, 21, 1817. 
HAD occasion, not along ago, to 
look into the letters which passed 

between Locke and Limborch, and 
which form a large part of the Fami- 
liar Letters. Having some leisure, | 
occupied myself upon that correspon- 
dence, then almost new to me, till | 
had translated the whole. It consists 
of sixty-nine letters, all in Latin, ex- 
cept three in French; forty-three 
written by Locke, and twenty-six by 
Limborch. ‘They discuss, as might 
have been expected from the writers, 
several interesting subjects, and it may 
not be unsuitable to your purpose to 
give the translations, in a series, as 
your engagements shall allow. 1 will 
subjoin afew notes, and prefix some 
account of Locke's and Limborch's 
histories prior to the date of the first 


letter. 
J.T. RUTT. 
Joun Locke was born at Wring- 
ton,* a village near Bristol, August 
29, 1632, of parents whom he recol- 
lected with great regard. His father 
was bred to the law, and had inherited 


a considerable estate in the county of 


Somerset. This was injured by the 
war, in which he became a captain in 
the army of the Parliament. He was 
also Steward or Court-keeper to the 
anti-royalist, Colonel Alexander Pop- 
ham. t 

Mr. Locke's father survived his 
son's advance to manhood, when, ac- 
cording to Le Clere, “ they lived to- 
gether rather as two friends, than as 
two persons, one of whom might justly 
claim respect from the other,” though 
the father had been “ severe to him, 
while a child, and kept him at a very 
great distance.” The sun “ often com- 
wended—such a manner,” | perhaps 
more than it might justly deserve, 

John Locke was educated by his 
father, till his removal to Westminster 
School, then under the tuition of Dr. 
Busby, and where he remained till he 
was admitted a student of Christ 





* See Mon. Repos. I. 287. 

+ Brit. Biog. VII. 3 

t Bibliotheque Cheisie im Brit, Biog. 
bi sup, 


Church, Oxford, in 1651. In the 
‘¢ Memoirs of the Life of Dr. South,” 
(1717,) it issaid, that “ he waselected 
with the great Mr. John Locke, an 
equal ornament of polite and abstruse 
learning ;” and it is remarkable that 
two young students should have set 
out together, whose paths were soon 
to separate so widely. South, who 
was Locke's junior by a year, had 
been also a scholar at Westminster, In 
1653, also, their names occur together 
among the academical panegyrists of 
Cromwell, on the successful termina- 
tion of the war with Holland. * 

Dr. John Owen, who, in 1652, be- 
came Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, was Dean of Christ Church, 
during the period of John Locke's 
academical Pat.» lg His tutor was 
Mr. Thomas Cole, who was ejected 
in 1660 for non-conformity, and lived 
to witness the celebrity of his pupil. + 
On the recollection and authority of 
Mr. Tyrrell, the historian, it is said, 
“ that Mr. Locke was looked upon as 
the most ingenious young man in the 
College,” though, from disaffection to 
the mode of education then pursued, 
“he wished his father had never sent 
him to Oxford.” Le Clerc says, “ I 
myself have heard him complain of 
the method he took in his studies at 
first ;—and when I told him that I had 
a Cartesian Professor for my tutor, a 
man of a clear bead, he said he was 
not so happy ; though itis wellknown 
that he was no Cartesian.” He 
complained that “ the only philosophy 
then known at Oxford, was the leri- 
patetic, perplexed with obseure terms 
and stuffed with useless questions.” f 

In 1655, Mr. Locke became B. A., 
and M. A. in 1658. Iiis first degti- 
nation was medicine, and he pursued 
“the usual courses,” practising ovca- 
sionally at Oxford till, in 1664, he 
went into Germany, as Secretary to 





* See “ State Poems continued,” 1698, 
pp. 6—8, 12, 13, and Mon. Repos, V, 232, 

+ Thomas Cole, M. A., was “ Principal 
of St. Mary’s Hall,”’ whence he was ejected 
by the King’s Commissioners in 1660. 
He died in 1697. See Palmer's Noncon, 
Mem. 1802, III. 249, 252. 
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an Embassy. Returning in less than 
a year, he resumed his studies at Ox- 
ford, applying especially to natural 
philosophy. * 

Mr. Locke was now to become a 
politician, In 1666, a trifling cireum- 
stance introduced him to au intimate 
acquaintance with the first karl of 
Shaftesbury, then Lord Ashley, who 
soon consulted him as a physician, 
and paid him many flattering atten- 
tious. t This nobleman had _ plausi- 
bilities which might fascinate a stu- 
dent unacquainted with the great 
world; but his character, as feithful 
history records it, though possessing 
all but the most important accom- 
plishments, can add no reputation to 
the memory of Johu Locke. Lord 
Ashlev had fought against Charles I, 
and courted Cromwell, the chief of the 
regicices, yet, on a change of limes, 
had sat in judgment on Cromwell's 
associates. ] tie has also been de- 
scribed, on his own authority, as a 
libertine, surpassed only by his royal 
traaster, Charles Il.,§ that most reli- 
gious King, according to the liturgy. 

Lord Ashley invited Mr. Locke to 
reside in his family. “ He urged him 
to apply himself to the stady of state 
affairs and political subjects, both ec- 
clesiastical and civil; and “ began 
to consult him on all occasions of that 
nature. He also introduced him to 
the acquaintance of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the Earl of Halifax, and some 
other of the most eminent persons of 
that age.” || 

It was to some of these noblemen, 
according to Le Clerc, that his 
friend, bya pleasant raillery, declared 
against the habit of card-playing, 
among companions capable of im- 
proving conversation. q 

The first employment in which Mr. 
Locke's patron appears to have en- 


ee 





* Brit. Biog. VII. 5. 

+ Thid 

t Ubid. VI. 164. 

§ “ He is said to have been too much 
addicted to a licentious intercourse with 
the female sex. We are told that Kiog 
Charles Il. once said to the Earl, at Court, 
I believe, Shaflesbury, thou art the wick- 
edest fellow in my dominions. To which 
the Earl replied, May it please your Ma- 
seaty, ef a subject I believe Lam.’ Ibid. 
169. 

} Thid. VII. 6 

@ Ibid. 





gaged him, was to draw up “ the 
Fundamental Constitutions of Caro- 
lina,” which were published in 1660, 
and collected among his /ieces in 1719, 
If these Constitutions were all framed 
by himself, there are two, at least, 
which do him little credit, as in Ne. 
23, he proposes to perpetuate feudal 
vassalage, and in No. 110, negro sla- 
very.* There were others, however, 
so favourable to religious liberty, that 
they were qualified by an additional 
article, not approved by Mr. Locke, 
whose liberal views in religion have 
incurred the censure of one of his 
biographers. + 

In 1668, Mr Locke accompanied 
the Fart oud Countess of Northum- 
berland to Pans. Returning, in 1670, 
with the Countess, the Earl having 
died in Italy, he again resided with 
Lord Ashley, who, in 1672, was cre- 
ated Earl of Shaftesbury, and made 
Lord High Chancellor, when he ap- 
ointed Mr. Locke “ Secretary of the 
Presentations.” Henext became “* Se- 
cretary to the Board of Trade,” but 
the commission was dissolved in De- 
cember, 1674. f 

In 1675, Mr. Locke wrote, accord- 
ing to Desmaizeanz, ** what my Lord 
Shaftesbury did, in a manner, dictate 
to him,” in “ A Letter from a Person 
of Quality to his Friend in the Coun- 
try,” exposing the designs then de- 
veloping in Parliament to establish an 
arbitrary power. “ This letter was 
privately printed,” and at the close of 
the same year, “ the House of Lords 
ordered it to be burnt by the common 
hangman.” Of this bonfire Mr. Mar- 
vell says, “ the sparks of it will eter- 
nally fly in the adversaries’ faces.” 
It was remarked in the Letter, “ that 
Bartholomew day was fatal to our 
church and religion, in throwing out 
a very great number of worthy, 
learned, pious and orthodox divines.” 
This passage was quoted in 1676, in 
the preface to “ ‘The Presbyterians 
Unmasked,” as from “ that late vile 
letter” of an “ able, but more daring 
author.” 

In the same year, 1675, Mr. Locke, 
who had been admitted B. M. at 
Oxford, passed some time at Mont- 
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pelier for the recovery of his health. 
There he communicated to Mr. [ler- 
bert, afterwerds Earl of Pembroke, 
the design of his Essay. From Mont- 
pelier he removed to Paris, and be- 
eame acquainted with the celebrated 
Protestant, M. Justel,* at whose 
house he first saw Mr. Guenelon, a 
physician of Amsterdam, and M. 
Toignard, + whose names will often 
occur in the following correspondence 
During this ubsence from England, 
he expressed an inclination, had a 
vacaney occurred, to have become 
Gresham Professor of Physic. { At 
Paris also he attended, as a physician, 
the Countess of Northumberland, who 
had married the “ Lord Embassador 
Montague.” ‘This appears from the 
following paper, in the British Mu- 
seum, (Ayscough, 4290,) in the hand- 
writing of Dr Ward. 
Dear Srr, 

I wave sent you enclosed some 
proofs taken from Mr. Locke's own 
letters, of what was talked of yester 
day at Dr. Meail’s, that Mr. Locke 
did, on some occasions, practise as a 
physician, You will please to com- 
municate them to Dr. Mead, with my 
humble service, and esteem me, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
JOHN WARD. 
G. C. Thursday, 
15th August, 1745. 
To Dr. Thomas Stack, at Dr. Mead's, 
Ormond Street. 


December 4, 1677, Mr. Locke 
wrote to Dr. Mapletoft, from Paris, 
desiring his advice in relation to a 
disorder which had seized the Coun- 
tess of Northumberland, Lady to the 
English Embassador; who then com- 
mitted herself to the care of Mr. 
Locke, having before tried the French 
physicians, in a Jike case without suc- 
cess. Dr. Mapletoft chose to consult 
their common friend, Dr. Sydenham, 
upon this occasion, whose opinion was 
soon dispatched to Paris. But before 
it got thither the disorder was in a 
great measure removed by what Mr. 





* Brit. Biog. VIT. 7. 

t Or Thoynard, a native of Orleans, 
born in 1629. He was a great Medalist, 
also author of a Harmony of the Evange- 
lists, in Greek and Latin, with notes on 
Chronology and History. He died in 1706. 

} Ward's Gresham Professors, p. 276, 


Locke had himself done in the mean 
time; which proved to be much the 
same as was prescribed by Dr. Sy- 
devnham, Aud, taerefore, in a follow- 
ing letter, written the same month, 
by Mr. Locke to Dr... Mapletoft, he 
said, in his pleasant manner, “ upon 
reading our friend's letter, | was ready 
to cry out, the spirit of the prophets is 
upon the sons of the prophets; having, 
in what I have done here, not only 
proceeded by the same method, but 
used the very same remedies he di- 
rected as to the main.” 

In 1679, Lord Shaftesbury bad again 
a prospect of court-favour, and pre- 
vailed upon Mr. Locke to return, but 
being soon displaced had no further 
opportunity of serving him. The Earl 
became, at length, so obnoxious to 
the government, that, for personal 
safety, he retired to Holland, in No- 
vember, 1682, and died in January 
following Mr. Locke, who had 
fullowed him, would not venture a 
return to England, where he had 
now become obnoxious to a profligate 
court, whose resentment he presently 
experienced, and in November 1684, 
he was deprived, by royal mandate, of 
his student's place at Christ Church. 
On the accession of James, W. Penn 
would have procured for Mr. Locke 
a pardon, which he refused, being 
conscious of no crime. In May 168), 
the English Envoy at the [lague de- 
manded him to be delivered up by 
the States General, upon a groundless 
suspicion of his having been concerned 
in the Duke of Monmouth's rebel- 
lion. t In this demand he was joined 
with eighty-three other persons. 

His situation was now perilous, 
especially (if Father Orleans may be 
credited) as the Prince of Orange was 
then so little inclined to oppose Popery 
and arbitrary power by force, that he 
had offered King James to commaud 
his army against the Duke. { Yet 
during his stay in Holland, Mr. Locke 
had formed some valuable connexions, 
who were now ready to assist him, 
aud with no one does he appear to 
have become more intimate than with 
Professor Limborch, the great vephew 
of Episcopius. He was a native of 

* Brit. Biog. VI. 169, 

+ Ibid, VIL. 8—10, 

} Histoire des Revolutions D'Angle- 
terre, 1604, IIL. 469. 
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Amsterdam, one year younger than 
Mr. Locke, and in 1655, had become 
a prea her among the Nemonstrants. 
After several situations, 1 1007 he 
was chosen Minister at Amsterdam, 
and the next year Professor of Divinity 
in that city. 

During this year, 1685, Mr. Locke 
was concealed two or three months 
at Amsterdam, in the house of Mr. 
Veen, father-in-law to Dr. Guenelon, 
till, in September, he retired to Cleve, 
a city on the borders of the Khine, * 
where he commenced the following 


Correspondence. 





The Correspondence between Locke and 
Limborch, 1685-—1704. 
No. 1. 
Johw Locke to Philip a Limborch. 
Cleve, 28 Sep. 1685. 
My Excetcient Frreyp, 

YOU will readily believe, that in 
writing to our friend Mr. Guenelon, 
ten days ago, I did not omit my re- 
spects to yourself. Yet a sense of 
duty, and a recollection of your fa- 
vours, demand from me a more direct 
expression of my esteem and gratitude, 
lest | should scem to do that, as a 
matter of course, or negligently, which 
I feel to be a highly incumbent duty ; 
especially as the silence of our friend 
Guenelon leaves me in doubt whether 
he received my letter. | should pe- 
culiarly regret its miscarriage, because 
if it did not reach him, 1 might appear 
to disregard or undervalue the nu- 
merous services by which you all 
have obliged me, or you might sup- 
pose that, during the interval of a few 
hours, I could forget those numerous 
benefits, the remembrance of which 
no time can efface. 

In that letter | also mentioued the 
kind reception given me by your 
friend Vander Key, and how zealously 
he had assisted me. ‘The name re- 
minds me again to express my thanks 
to you for this introduction to his 
friendship, though it be bet a trifling 
benefit, compared with your accumu- 
lated favours. [ am unable also to 
express, adequately, my sense of the 
kindness I received from Mr. Veen 
and his excellent wife. Pray express 
them for me in your happiest phra- 
seology. 

I wrote to Mr. Guenelon that J was 


~_——~=- = 


* Biog. Brit, V, 2998. Note O. 
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inclined to remain here for healih’s 
sake. The pleasantness of the place, 
and, if not absolute indolence, yet the 
love of quiet and an aversion to the 
hurry of travelling still detain me, 
My daily walks, by which L strive 
against a disposition to idleness, are 
very pleasant. But how much more 
agreeable would they be, if 1 could 
have some of you as the companions 
of my rambles! For this | wish con- 
tinually both for your sakes and my 
own, especially while the weather is 
so fine. Such an excursion would, I 
think, be far from unfavourable to 
Mr. Guenelon’s health, whose ten- 
der lungs and delicate constitution, 
the serene air of this place would suit 
exactly. 

| pray you write to me, and say 
what is passing among you, especially 
as to our affairs. But, above all, in- 
form me of your own and our friend's 
health. 

lam, yours, most respectfully, 


J. LOCKE, 





No. 2. 
John Locke to Philip a Limborch. 
Cleve, Oct. 3, 1685. 
My Worruy Frienp, 

I HAVE received from you two 
letters, full of kindness and good-will, 
nor will you, | trust, deem me un- 
grateful if, under my present anxiety, 
{ answer neither of them as they de- 
serve. I only entreat this, that you 
contrive for my having intelligence of 
the Karl of Pembroke's arrival, from 
some of your friends at the Hague, 
who can send the information either 
to you or me. The Commander of 
the British forces was mentioned as 
coming over, and, if not arrived, is 
expected daily. I wish particularly 
to have the earliest notice of his ap- 
proach.* T[laving said this, | am sa- 
lisfied that you will procure for me 
the most prompt information. 

I must reserve other subjects to the 
next opportunity, as the packet is 
going. Salute my friends most affec- 
tionately in my name. Farewell, and 
continue to regard me, as yours, most 
respectfully, J. LOCKE, 





* Mr. Locke seems to apprehend some 
ineonvenience from these British troops ; 
but how they came into a neutral country, 
or on what authority they could have me- 
lested him there, does not appear. 
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List of the Petitioning Clergy, 1772. 
Sir, Dee. 24, 1817. 
VY EMIE accompanying list of the Pe- 
titioning Clergy will, I appre- 
hend, meet the wishes of your (literally 
nameless) Correspondent, Vol. X. p. 
618, in the desire he has expressed to 


see the uames of the “ Clergymen of 


the Established Church,” who signed 
the memorable Petition in 1772, for 
their Relief from Subscription to the 
Articles. 

To render it, as I trust, the more 
acceptable, | havearranged the names 
under the counties in which their re- 
spective preferments were situated, 
rather than in the promiscuous form 
in which they are now blended in the 
copy before me. I cannot, at least at 
present, gratify your inquirer, by any 
further particulars of the individuals 
themselves. Many of them, no doubt, 
in after-life filed, and some few, per- 
haps, are still honourably filling, dif- 
ferent appomtments in the Church, 
from those to which their names are 
here attached, as (of course) their 
situations at the period of their sig- 
nature. 

A copy of the petition itself will be 
found correctly transcribed in the 42d 
vol. of the Gentleman's Magazine, p. 
61, and in the preceding volume an 
account is given of the meeting held 
to carry it into execution. This manly 
and temperate petition, it will be re- 
collected, after a spirited debate, in 
which the cause of the subscribers 
was most ably advocated by Sir Wm. 
Meredith and Lord John Cavendish, 
was rejected by a large majority *, on 
Lord North's urging, that “ it would 
tend to revive the flames of ecclesias- 
tical controversy.” V. M. H. 


List of the Clerical Subscribers + to 
the Petition presented to the House 
of Commons, Feb. 6, 1772. 

Cambridge. 

William Benning, Vicar of Abington. 

Thomas Wagstaffe, M. A., Fellow of 
Christ’s College. 


* On the division there were Nays, 217 
Yeas, 71 

Majority, 146 

t Exclusively of this list, there were 





J. Braithwaite, M. A., Fellow of Jesas 
College. 

William Deaitry, Ditto. 

T. Heatheete, B, A., Fellow of St. John’s. 

Kiehard Barker, M. A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke, 

N. Baldwin, M. A., Fellow of Peterhouse. 

James Bindley, M. A., Ditta, 

R. Plumtree, D. D., President of Queen's 
College. . 

D. Hughes, B.D., Vice President of Queen's 
College. 

George Holt, B. A., Fellow of Queen's 
College. 


R. Morris, M. A,, Ditto. 
A. H. Newcome, B. A.,* Ditto. 
T. Fyshe Palmer, B. A., Ditto, 
Thomas Preston, M.A , Ditto. 
Thomas Thwaites, B. D., Ditto. 


Christopher Tlunter, M. A., Feliow of 
Sidney College. 
Richard Oliver, B. D., Ditto. 
John Charlesworth, M.A, Fellow of Trinity 
College. 
Favell Hopkins, late of Trinity College, 
James Lambert, M, A., + Fellow of Trinity 
College. 
Cumberland. 
J.S. Lushington, M.A., Vicar of Cross- 
thwaite. T 
Derbyshire. 
Robert Barker, B. D.,§ Vicar of Youl- 
grave. 
Joseph Goddard, B. A., Vicar of Horsley. 
Thomas Manlove, M. A., Vicar of St, Alk- 
mund, Derby. 

John Ward, B. A., Curate of Morley. 
Joshua Winter, Rector of Weston on Trent. 
Devon. 

William Tasker, Monkoakhampton. 

John Tooker, Rector of Calverleigh. 
Dorset. 

Edward Cotes, LL.B., Rector of Bishop 

Caundle. 

John Parsons, B. A., Rector of Pulham, 
Durham. 

William Addison, Rector of Dinsdale. 

Juhn Aspiowall, Minister of Wolviston, 

James Horseman, Vicar of Gretham. 

Thomas Morland, Curate of Sadberge. 
Essex. 

Christopher Atkinson, Reetor of Yelden. 





several other Lay Subscribers chiefly be- 
longing to the two professions of Civil 
Law and Physic. 

* I have some doubt whether this gen- 
tleman was ever in orders. 

+ He was also Greek Professor. 

t After Viear of Newcastle-apon-Tyne 

§ And at the same time a Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
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James Brome, Rector of Great Henny. 

John Caldow, clerk, ® Witham, 

Lilly Butler, Vicar of Witham. 

John Cantley, M_A., Copford 

Roger Cocksedge, Keetor of Waltham, 

Thomas Cooch, Li B.. Malden. 

Thomas Chappell, clerk, Witham, 

John Cott, Reetor of Great Braxted. 

Johu Colman, Reetor of Bradwell. 

George Dutens, Vicar of Great Baddow. 

William Grainger, Rector of Verley. 

Charles Gretton, M. A., Reetor of Spring- 
field Bosvil. 

William Gatton, M, A., Rector of Little- 
bury. 

John Haggard, M. A., Rector of Little 
Birch. 

P. Harvey, Ramsden Cray's. 

Robert Jegon, B. A., Kelvedon. 

Thomas Keighley, M. A., Vicar of Low 
Layton, 

David Mustard, clerk, Colchester, 

John James Neale, B. A., clerk, Bille- 
ricay, 

Charles Oulney, Rector of Fordham, 

George Pawson, Rector of Bradsell. 

William L, Phillips, clerk, Danbury 

George Shepherd, Rector of Markshall. 


Francis Stone, M. A. F.S.A., Rector of 


Cold Norton, 
S. Summers, clerk, Kelvedon. 
William Treakell, B. A., Rector of Had- 
leigh. 
George Watkins, Rector of Fairstead, 
William Williams, M, A,, Vicar of Malden. 


Christopher Wyvill, LL.B., Rector of 


Black Notley. 
Robert Younge, Rector of Little Thurrock 
Hants. 
Henry Norman, Rector of Morested. 
Henry Taylor, Vicar of Portsmouth. 
Nicholas Tindal, Rector of Olverston. 
Herts 
Edward Bourchier, M. A., Rector of Brent- 
field. 
Anthony Trollope, M. A., Rector of Cot- 
terel, 
Hunts. 
B. Hutchinson, Vicar of Kimbolton, 
J. Kippax, D. D., Rector of Brington. 
Richard Reynolds, M. A., Paxton. 
William Robinson, Rector of Hamerton. 
Kent. 
Nicholas Carter, D. D., Rector of Wood- 
church. 
Richard Clarke, Rector of Hartley. 
John Firebrace, B. A., Lecturer of St. 
Paul's, Deptford. 
George Hutton, M.A., Deptford. 
William Lowth, Vicar of Lewisham. 





* Many of the signatures were made in 
this way, the individuals signing (it is pre- 
sumed) not being graduates. 

+ Afterwards, I believe, D.D., Arch- 
deacon of Essex, Head of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 





Richard Morgan, Curate of Northbourn. 
Anthony Temple, M. A,, Vicar of Eastley 
William Thomas, B. A., Curate of St 
Mary's, Sandwich. 
Lancashire. 
Reginald Braithwaite, M. A., Minister of 
Hawkeshead, 
J. Hest, Curate of Wharton. 
Leicester. 
George Coulton, Rector of Houghton. 
William Lloyd, M. A., Rector of Sad- 
dington. 
George Mason, Leir, Lutterworth. * 
Lincoln. 
John Barr, B, A., Rector of Oumby. 
John Bidgell, M. A., Rector of Wellborn 
Richard Brown, Rector of Aswardby. 
Andrew Chambers, B. A., Curate of Ba 
singham. 
John Disney, jun., LL.B., Vicar of Swin- 
derby. ¢ 
Sir John Every, Bart., Rector of Wad- 
dington, 
Thomas Foster, LL.B., Rector of Doun- 
ley. 
Charles Hope, M. A., Vicar of Weston. 
J. Lafargue, M, A., clerk, Stamford. 
William Murray, D. D., Vicar of Gains- 
borough. 
Jobn Norton, M, A., Stamford, 
John Parnell, LL.B., Rector of Rand, 
Joseph Simpson, Curate of North Searle. 
Thomas Wilberfoss, Rector of All Saints, 
Stamford. 
Middlesex. 
Joseph Cookson, Lecturer of Bethnal 
Green. | 
Jaines Davies, clerk, Master of Islington 
School. 
George Marriott, Lecturer of St. Luke's. 
William Ramsden, M. A., Charter House. § 
William Rose, M. A., Chiswick. 
Richard Wynne, M.A., Rector of St. 
Alphage, London, 
Norfolk. 
John Emeris, M. A., Rector of Thetford. 
Thomas Howes, M.A., clerk, Morning- 
thorpe. 
Edward Howman, M, A., Rector of Ges- 
sing. 
William Manning, B. A., Rector of Brome. 
J.J. Woodward, LL.B., Ditchingham. 
Nicholas Wakeham, M. A., Rector of 
Ingham, 
Northants. 
William Bidwell, M.A., Grafton Under- 


wood, 
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* Designated Rector of Leir, but there 
is no such benefice. 

t After LL.D,, and subsequently quitted 
the Establishment. 

} He was afterwards Chaplain to the 
Ironmongers’ Hospital. 

§ Afterwards D. D., and, I believe, 
many years Master of the Charter House. 
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William Chambers, D. D. Rector of 
Achurch. 
Edmund Dana, Vi 
John Ekins, Reet 
William FPonnereau, LL.B : Clapt n 
William Guest. Rector of Colliweston 
Henry Knappe, M. A.. Rector of Rock 


meham 
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James Quincey, Viear of Geddingeton 

Anthony Sanderson, Rector of Barnwell 
St. Andrews 

William Sanderson, Vicar of Little Ad 


dington 
John Scriven, LL.B., Rector of Twywell 
John Skinner, B. D., Rector of Easton 
Richard Stough, M. A., Luffwick 
James Wardleworth, B.A., Tichmarsh 
Volts. 
John Fdwards, M. A., Bulston. 
Robert Locke, B. A,, Vicar of Farndon. 
Timothy Wylde, Vicar of Beaston 
Oxford. 
fenzeville, B. A., of St. John’s 
College. 
James Phipps, M. A., of St. Mary Hall 
Thomas Dalton, M. A., Fellow of Queen's 
College. * 
Robert Outlaw, Islip. 
Rutland, 
William Brereton, Rector of Cottesmore. 
Joseph Digby, LL.B., Rector of Tinwell 
Thomas Harrison, D. D., Rector of Great 
Casterton. 
Samuel Hunt, B. A., Curate of Great Cas- 
terton, 
R. Wythers, Vicar of Greetham. 
Salop. 
Thomas Milner, B. D., Vicar of Stokesey. 
Somerset. 
Phil. Atherton, Vicar of Ninehead. 
John Fue, D. D., Vicar of East Coker, 
Suffolk. 
John Boldero, B. A., Rector of Ampton. 
John Carter, M. A., Rector of Hongrave. 
Abraham Dawson, M. A., Rector of Ring 
field. 
Benjamin Dawson, 
Burgh. + 
John Gent, B. A., Vicar of Stoke Nayland. 
Christopher Holland, LL.B., Rector of 
Cavenham. 
William Holmes, B, A., Curate of Holton 
Johu Jebb, M, A., Rector of Homersfield. { 
Joseph Lathbury, jun., Rector of Liver- 
mere. 


Mich, Marlow, M. A., Rector of Larkford.§ 


-_-—— - —— 


Samuel 


LL.D., Rector of 





* Now Vicar of Carisbrook and Rector 
of Northwood, in the Isle of Wight. 

+ The learned Author of the Necessi- 
tarian, Ke, 

} This name occurs in another part of 
my list, as late Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 

§ And, if I am not mistaken, is the 
posses President of St. John’s College, 

xon., &e. 
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Thomas Paddon, M 
Vrimott, M 


A., clert, Bungay. 

Humphrey A., Minister of 
Higham 

1. L. Richardsén, Rector of Uisham St 


Peter's, 
John Jennings, M. A., Master of St. Sa- 
Viena of Godalmin. 


Mauni . B 1) . 


Reet it 


Giilvnad 


of Bignorris 


S. Carpenter, M.A... 
Lhomas Davies, \ 


ur of 


William Hopkins, B. A., Vicar of Bolney.*® 
\ilan Robinson, B. A., Curate of Bas 
combe, 
Wilts 
I Eliot, M.A , Viear of Steeple Ashton. 
Yorkshire 


Dani | Addison, ( urate of | hirsk. 

Cuthbert Allenson, Reetor of Wath. 

John Armistead, Vicar of Easingwold, 

Blackburne, Rector of Rich- 
mond, 4 

Thomas Cantley, Viear of Great Usborne, 

John Dent, Rector of Soothington, 

Timothy Dickinson, Viear of Grinton, 

William Dixon, Curate of Trinity Chapel. 

Gregory Elsley, Vicar of Burniston, 

John Gray, Rector of Tantield, 

Thomas Harrison, Curate of Patin Bromp- 


I une is 


ton. 
i. Herd, Vicar of Myton. 
Edward M!olmes, clerk, Sinton, near Cat- 
teric. 
Richard Horne, Reetor of Marsh. 
Thomas Joy, clerk, Smenton. 
William Kay, M. A., Rector of Nunning- 
fon, 
Theophilus Lindsey, LL.B., Vicar ef Cat. 
teric 
Thomas Nelson, Rector of Finghall. 
Allan Penny, Vicar of Thornton Steward, 
John Pigott, Viear of Hornby. 
Rh. Piper, B D., Rector of South Kil. 
vington, 
Thomas Simpson, Curate of Catteric, 
Isaac Wilson, Vicar of Brafferton. 
Appendix. 
H. Beveley, J. ©. 
Anthony Clarkson, B.A. 
George Hartley, M. A., J.C. 
David Simpson, B. A. 
William Stables, J. ©. 
William Robertson, D. D 
Sidney Swinney, D D 
John Wastle, LL.B. 
B. Webb, clerk. 
Daniel Wilson, M.A 
Jobn Yorke, [ L LB 
P. S. Respecting the individuals 
named in the above Appendix, it does 
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, gre Master of Cuckfield endowed 


School. 
+ Archdeacon of Cleveland, the learned 


Author of the Confessional. 
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not appear what preferments they 
held, or even where they resided, nor 
do | exactly see what is designated by 
the J. C. attached to some of them ; 
but this and any further information 
relative to the character, writings or 
history of the whole of this noble 
phalayx ‘ worthies, would doubtless 
form’ an acceptable communication 
to the readers of the Monthly Repo- 


sitory. Vea Ee 
f oe 

Dr. Cogan on his Ethical Questions. 

SiR, Dec. 12, 1817. 


TPON looking into the Monthly 
i Repository for April, XU. 226 
—236,) | perceive that there is an 
ample and candid review of my Ethi- 
cal Questions; with which the self-love 
of au author is sufliciently gratified 
But as | think that the writer's objec- 
tions to some of my positions, may 
have a tendency to invalidate my ar- 
guments, in the opinion of many of 
your readers, upon subjects which | 
deem of the first importance, without 
coufuting them in reality, | beg leave 
to reply to his comments upon them, 
by the same channel through which 
they were communicated to the public. 

lf, Sir, | know myself, my prime 
object is the discovery of truth. Truth, 
sacred truth, is of such infinite im- 
portance, that lam induced to respect a 
man who advances an ingenious error, 
the confutation of which introduces 
a just principle, or establishes it upon 
a more solid basis; and if my writ- 
ings shall advance knowledge by the 
detection of my errors, | shall not have 
written in vain. 1 hope, therefore, to 
receive correction with the docility of 
a pupil who has mistaken his gram- 
mar-rules, or Las misconstrued a pas- 
sage, without being impertinently po- 
sitive that he is always in the right. 
In the following strictures my sole 
object is to rectify what appear to me 
misapprehensions, and to prove that 
the positions upon which the writer 
has anuimadverted, perfectly corres- 
pond with the tenor of the principles 
I wish to establish, and to which he 
does not object. 

In his review of the third Specula- 
tion, on ‘the Fxistence of a Moral 
Sense, though he agrees with me upon 
the whole, he observes, in answer to 
my argument against its existence, 
from the unperfection of the analogy 
between the physical senses and this 
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supposed moral sense, that “ the ad- 
vocates for a moral sense never could 
intend to use the word in precisely the 
same meaning, as when it is applied 
tv the faculty of perceiving external 
objects through the corporeal organs. 
They applied it analogically to the 
mental power of distinguishing be- 
tween moral good and evil, and ana- 
logies do not require that the cases be 
perfectly parallel.” 

To this | answer, many supporters 
of that doctrine have gone much fur- 
ther; they have spoken of a sixth 
sense, which they deemed equally in- 
stantaneous, and equally infallible in 
its perceptions with either of the five. 
But supposing this were not the case, 
I maintain, that in every argument 
from analogy, the analogy must be 
perfect, or the argument is inconclu- 
sive. Analogy may serve as a kind 
of conjectural solution of a difficulty, 
or as an illustration, a metaphorical 
illustration, of a subject, where there 
are but few points of resemblance; 
but it cannot be the basis of a the- 
ory, unless there be a concordance in 
every point, for the point of discre- 
pancy may enfeeble or destroy the 
whole hypothesis. The minutest de- 
viation from the right point of the 
compass, at first setting out, and per- 
severed in during the whole of a voy- 
age, will never conduct the mariner to 
the destined port, nor will the mathe- 
matician be able to solve his problem 
under the influence of the smallest 
error. Whoever maintains that the 
endowment of a moral sense is a guide 
to decision in moral sentiment and 
moral conduct, must believe that the 
faculty is equally accurate in its re- 
ports as the other senses, whether he 
retain the term of a sixth sense or not. 
He must suppose, that in its effects 
the analogy is perfect, though not in 
its physical construction, or that there 
is a peculiar organization in the brain 
destined to the purpose: and my ob- 
Ject is to prove that the analogy is so 
defective, that all reasonings from it 
are inconclusive ; and that we are not 
under the necessity of having recourse 
to so unsatisfactory a mode of solution, 
when it is not difficult to explain all 
the phenomena, upon which they 
found an hypothesis, by the common 
laws of human nature which are in 
daily operation. 

On the Doctrine of Necessity, my 
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reviewer alleges, that the arguments 
1 advance cannot be satisfactory to 
the advocates for human liberty: that 
“the method of reconciliation pro- 
posed is to evade, and not confront 
the difficulties of the question.” He 
adds, “ the objection of the libertarian 
is this, that, according to the hypo- 
thesis of his opponent, the state of the 
mind which immediately precedes, 
and indeed produces the physical or 
corporeal action, that state to which 
we give the uname volition, is itself 
produced by causes, whether within 
or without the mind, over which the 
agent has no controul, and for which 
therefore, though he may be made 
accountable in fact, he cannot be re- 
sponsible in equity: and be thinks 
that my expatiating upon the exten- 
sive advantages derived to man from 
our always obeying the dictates of the 
will, does not remove the objection. 

I shall observe in the first place, 
that to bring the potenti to this 
point, is of no small importance in the 
debate. It opposes that wantonness 
of will, for which the earlier advocates 
for human liberty so strenuously con- 
tended ; and which is still conspicuous 
in the writings of Madame de Stael 
and some of the German philosophers. 
Their favourite hypothesis asserts that 
the freedom of the will is paramount 
to all motives: that it is an inherent, 
independent power, over which mo- 
tives have no controul. If we compel 
them to acknowledge the contrary, 
they must abandon one of the for- 
tresses which they held with no small 
degree of confidence, though we may 
not have reduced the capital. 

Again, to continue my allusion, the 
statement given of the universal, and 
also beneficial influence of the human 
will, has a tendency to draw the op- 
ponents out of another strong hold, 
where they always entrench them- 
selves. Inattentive to all the advan- 
tage of right motives, they immediately 
place before us the dilemma respect- 
ing responsibility for immoral actions, 
as being of itself a complete confuta- 
tion of the whole theory of the Ne- 
cessarians. It cannot, therefore, be 
totally irrevelant to the subject, to 
remind them, that supposing an abuse 
of the doctrine should occasionally 
become the parent of vice, which, by 
the way, is very seldom the case, this 


disadvantage is counterbalanced by 


jects they immediately revolt. 


i? 


the consideration that obedience to 
the impulse of motives is the parent of 


every thing useful, ornamental and 
pleasing in the natural and social 
world, and of every virtue in the 


moral world. 

I shall further observe, that the habit 
of drawing the alarming inferences in 
order to annihilate the doctrine, so 
universal among them, is in reality 
a tacit acknowledgment that the Ne- 
cessarian hypothesis is founded upon 
arguments which would render it to- 
tally unobjectionable, could this diffi- 
culty be surmounted. ‘They will admit 
that they never rise from their beds 
in the morning, without some cause 
operating as a motive; and that every 
action of the day is under a similar 
influence, that is, under a motive 
which, although they may have the 
physical power, they never have the 
will to resist. But upon moral sub- 
It is 
immediately urged, with the utmost 
emphasis, that it would be rwnjust to 
punish the most nefarious actions, al- 
though they result from the most 
detestable propensities, because the 
propensities themselves were formed 
by causes which were not under the 
controul of the agent. 

But, let it be observed, that under 
the operation of this grand law, which 
they are ready to admit in the common 
concerns of life, it cannot be unjust to 
punish wicked actions, since the mo- 
tives to punish were under an influence 
as compulsive, as those which induced 
the offender to transgress. Should the 
villain act upon the principle so much 
redoubted, and think himself irresisti- 
bly impelled to be unjust and cruel, 
let him learn that the same impulsive 
force must inevitably raise, in every 
virtuous mind, a hatred and detesta- 
tion of his conduct. If he be guilty of 
murder, it may be impossible for him 
to avoid remorse upon reflection, how- 
ever irresistible the motive appeared 
at the time. His commitment to pri- 
son, his trial, his sentence of condem- 
uation, his public execution, all take 
place under the same immutable law, 
which influenced the culprit to com- 
mit the deed. ‘The conduct of his 
prosecutors was as inevitable as his 
own; and, therefore, according to his 
own principles, he cannot be unjustly 
treated. Prosecutors, witnesses, jury, 
judge, executioner, are exculpated by 
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the very same argument which the 
offender uses to exculpate himself. 
This argumentum ad hominem, to me 
appears unanswerable; if so, the ob- 
jector is driven out of avother strong 
hold 

One difficulty still remains. It will 
be asked, how can this constitution 
of things be reconciled to the equity 
of the divine administration? Is it 
pot unjust m the Deity to inflict even 
the miseries of vicious conduct upon 
subjects, whose depravities he not only 
foresaw, but which originate from the 
very arrangements which he himself 
has pre-ordaimed 

This objection is doubtless formi- 
dable ; but it is as much m the pro- 
vince of the advocate tor the uncon- 
trouled freedom of the will to solve 
ul, as of the Necessarian. ‘lhe supreme 
Being must have Jureseen that this 
boasted freedom would be shamefully 
abused, in consequence of the state in 
which the agent has been placed by 
Divine appowtment. It can only be 
fully solved, when we shall have ob- 
tained clear conceptions of the infinite 
good which shall arise from the per- 
mission of evil, under a Governor, all 
whose attributes are perfect. 

Let us, in the mean time, inquire in 
what this difliculty consists? Is it 
uot founded on a supposition only, 
that no medium can possibly be found 
to recoucile the justice of God with 
those conceptions of the nature of 
justice which he himself has implanted 
in man? If, therefore, we be able to 
support the possibility of such a me- 
dium, the objection is removed. Will 
it not then be removed by the suppo- 
stuion, that all punishments and all 
sufferings, under the Supreme admii- 
nistration, will finally prove corrective, 
that they will ultimately manifest 
themselves to be of the greatest be- 
nefit to the offender? No man in his 
senses will consider that to be an act 
of inpustice which was the most pro- 
per, as it may be the on/y method of 
revlauning oim from his vices, for ing 
his character, and preparing bim for 
permanent well-being. Should it be 
alleged that this is merely a sxpposs- 
han, i is still upon a Jevel with the 
supposition that no auswer can pos- 
sibly be given by the Necessarian to 
the assertion that, upon Ais prawiples, 
the Judge of ail the earth cannot do 
mgbt. On the contrary, it evinces 


that he cannot do wrong. ‘Tlie possible 
existence of such a plan is a complete 
confutation of an objection which is 
solely founded in an imaginary impossi- 
bility. I may add, however, that this 
supposition is founded, not upon a 
mere possibility, but upon a high de- 
gree of probability. It is a supposition 
consonant with reason, most honour- 
able to all the relative attributes of 
God, most consoling to every man of 
every character. It is encouraging to 
the practice of every virtue; and the 
absolute certainty of a necessary de- 
gree of salutary chastisement will 
alarm offenders infinitely more than 
all the tremendous threats of eternal 
misery; from which every murderer, 
in the present day, is encouraged to 
expect an escape by a simple act of 
faith and the sudden contrition of a 
panic-struck mind, It could also be 
shewn, were this the place for enlarge- 
ment, that the position has a better 
foundation in the Sacred Scriptures, 
than most of those speculative opi- 
nions or doctrines of inference which 
have at any time engaged the attention 
of polemical divines. 

As this article is drawn out to a 
leugth which threatens to be tedious 
to many of your readers, I shall reserve 
my answer to your reviewer's remarks 
concerning my strictures upon Mr. 
Hume and his metaphysical writings, 
for a future Number. 

THOMAS COGAN. 
—ae 
A Dorsetshire Clergyman's Treatment 
of the Dissenters’ Dead. 
Ringwood, 
Sir, November 24, 1817. 
i SEND for insertion, in your liberal 

publication, an account of a me- 
thed practised by a clergyman in 
Dorsetshire, to shew his aversion from 
and tocheck the growth of Dissenters 
in his parish ; for the truth of which 
1 can produce numerous testimonies. 
When a Dissenter is brought to be 
buried, this clergyman will not allow 
the corpse to be carried into the 
church ; and, of course, he only reads 
that portion of the service which is 
ordered “ to be spoken at the grave.” 
Sore weak-minded persons have been 
wfluenced by the apprehension that 
this sight might be shewn to their 
remains, and have been known to 
refrain from going to the meeting, 
while ahive, lest, forsooth, they should 
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not be 


de ad ! ‘ 


carried into the church when 

some time ago this clergy- 
man refused admission to a Dissenter, 
and would not read the former part of 
the burial service over the « orpse. In 
of which, a 
some spirit said to him, “ Sir,.as you 
will not read one part of the service, 
you shall not read the other.” The 
clergyman retired, and the corpse was 
inhumed without any form of words 
being used. I have been requested, 
Mr. Editor, to ask, through the me- 
dium of your Work, whether a cler 
gvyman has the power to keep Dis. 
senters out of the church when they 
are taken to be buried, and to deprive 
the attendants of the benefit of hearing 
the finest part of the church funeral 
For my own part, | 
persuaded, he has not; because the 
church and the yard are not the pro- 
perty of the parson or of the church 
people, but belong tothe whole parish ; 
and ail who pay have a right to and 
ap intel mi them. 

After the repeated insults which 
Dissenters have received from bigoted 
priests of the Lsteblished Church, | 
am only astonished that they should 
not dedicate some places of their own, 
either adjoining their temples of wor- 
ship or elsewhere, as receptacles for 
their dead. In a former situation | 
mtroduced the practice, and buried 
the first person, chat was ever depo- 
sited in our chapel-yard. And | 
would beg leave most respectfully to 


; 


consequence person 


service - am 


recommend to every congregation of 


Dissenters, to procure, if possible, a 
piece of land, and preserve it for their 
burying-place. It would spare them 
the pain of being insulted at a time 
when they can least bear it; and if 
would have a pleasing, soothing effect, 
if they would plant it with trees and 
shrubs, similar tothe Dissenters’ grave- 
yard at Stourbridge, in which, taking 
the chapel and the whole premises to- 
gether, are shewn more correct taste 
and dignified elegance than in any 
other place to which my observation 
has been extended. Indeed, the ma- 
nagers of that temple and its concerns, 
are far above my praise ; and they are 
a fit example for imitation, to Dis- 
senting trustees and rulers, all over 
the kingdom. 


J. B. BRISTOW E. 
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of 
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Origin of Doubts on the Truth of 
Christianity. 
Sir, January 2, 1818. 

‘ioe question of Neeptiens (XI. 
501), seems to admit of an easy 
answer. ln the first ave of Christia- 
nity there was no doubt; for the 
(nostic or phantomist heresy was re- 
buked in the writings of the apostle 
John: and we find that the believers 
in Christ, as the servant and messen- 
ger of the oue true Gop, multiphed 
with astonishing rapidity in different 
and that the faith of the 
notwithstanding the learned 
speculations of certain philosophical 
converts from the tleathens, con- 
tinned one and the same for at least 
centuries. ‘The fondness for 
plautonizing in Christianity, added to 
the desire of throwing a supposed 


regions, 


man M, 


three 


glory round the cross of Jesus by 
exalting his nature into something 
super-human, gradually introduced 


metaphysical refinements and sophis- 
tications ito the simple gospel of 
Christ: till it was finally overwhelmed 
beneath a mass of dark and intricate 
theology; which, receiving the im- 
provements of successive councils, at 
length settled in the corrupt idolatry 
of the Romish church. ‘The doubt, 
therefore, which Sceptiens seems to 
regard as irreconcileable with clear 
and authentic evidence, arises from 
the great apostacy in the church of 
Christ ; which, by darkening and con- 
fusing the written word, and pervert- 
ing the traditions delivered from the 
apostles, perplexed the truth, and led 
fo cudless disputations, “confusion 
worse confounded,” among which a 
plain understanding would find a diffi- 
eulty in steering its way. The un- 
christian alliance of religion with se- 
cular authority, strengthened and 
perpetuated this dogmatic theology, 
which, contradicting the natural rea- 
son and being at variance with the 
plain declarations of scripture respect- 
ing one God, amazed and stupified 
the minds of men, and induced doubt 
in some, and in others infidelity. The 
struggling conjectures of strong think. 
ers, making their way through the 
mysteries of human invention to pri- 
mitive truth, drew men into sects: 
authority pronounced this choice of 
modes of faith, suggested by the light 
of reason, lreresy and schism; perse- 
cution was resorted to where argu- 


- 
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ment failed ; and amidst these conflicts 
it is not surprising that some doubted 
and others disbelieved: or, that men 
who have not patience nor leisure to 
examine into the historical evidences 
of the primitive opinions, and critically 
to analyze theevangelical and apos- 
tolic writings, should remain bewil- 
dered or incredulous. ‘This apostacy 
was clearly foreseen and pointed out 
by Paul: and Jesus himself emphati- 
cally foretold the divisions of religious 
sentiment which should arise even in 
one family: a most remarkable and 
striking prophecy! But it is equally 
foretold that the truth will ultimately 
make itself manifest, and that doubt 
will be at an end. 
CORNELIUS. 
— 
Unitarianism at Geneva. 
Sir, December 17, 1817. 

WRITER in the last number of 

the Christian Observer, [p. 712,} 
animadverting upon the defection of 
the pastors and professors of Geneva 
from the doctrines of their patriarch 
Calvin, has thought proper to ascribe 
the change to the influence of Rous- 
seau and his irreligious writings. I 
am not surprised that Calvinists should 
be desirous thus to confound a renun- 
ciation of Calvinism with the rejec- 
tion of Christianity, because the fact 
that a body of men, eminent for their 
talents and exemplary in their lives, 
pursuing scriptural truth by the in- 
vestigation of the Bible, remote from 
the influence of the passions which 
controversy awakens, and if biassed at 
all, naturally disposed to lean to the 
doctrines handed down to them from 
their ancestors, should with one con- 
sent have renounced orthodoxy, is a 
testimony to the scriptural evidence 
of Anti-Calvinistic opinions not easy 
to be got over. Had the writer in 
the Christian Observer known any 
thing of the bistory of the church of 
Geneva, desirous as he is to re present 
infidelity as the root of its heresy, he 
would at least have made his charge 
more pleusibly than by connecting it 
with the name of Rousseau, who has 
had no more to do with it than 


_-. 
Thomas Paine with the Arianism of 


Mr. Peirce and his fellow-sufferers 
from the Western Inquisition. Both 
the principles and the manuers of the 
people of Geneva shew how unfound- 
ed is the charge of having embraced 
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the licentious doctrines of their fellow - 
citizen: notwithstanding an incorpo- 
ration of several years with revolutio- 
nary France, they are still distinguished 
by the simplicity and purity of their 
mauners—a distinction which it is 
to be hoped they will retain in spite 
of the crowds of idle Englishmen who 
have taken up their abode amongst 
them, and the efforts of orthodox 
missionaries to alienate the minds of 
the people from their moral and reli- 
gious instructors. But what decidedly 
proves that the heresy of the Ge- 
nevans has no connexion’ with 
French infidelity, is, that the same 
charge of abandoning Calvinism was 
made and to the same extent, in the 
middle of the last century, and before 
French infidelity had disclosed itself. 
Perhaps many of your readers may 
not be aware of the circumstances to 
which I allude,—the insertion of an 
article in the celebrated- Encyclope- 
die, charging the ministers of Geneva 
with Socinianism, and the steps which 
they took to vindicate themselves. | 
have therefore subjoined a translation 
of that part of the article Geneéve 
which relates to the faith of the clergy, 
and also their solemn protest against 
the imputation cast on them: the 
former is to be found in the 7th 
Volume of the folio edition of the 
Encyclopedie, the latter in the Mélan- 
ges de d'Alembert, Vol. HI. p. 465. 
The present state of Geneva in 
respect to religious opinion is certain- 
ly very singular, and the Unitarians 
of this country cannot but be deeply 
interested in what, is now going for- 
ward there. For upwards of a cen- 
tury, probably, the great body of the 
clergy have gradually been renoun- 
cing the peculiarities of Calvinism, 
and confining their preaching and 
catechetical instruction to the Being 
and Perfections of God, the duty and 
expectations of men as made known 
in Revelation and confirmed by the 
promise of a future state. Yet it does 
not appear that they have ever gone 
beyoud a negative Anti-Trinitarianism 
and Anti-Calvinism, and the result of 
the present attempts of our evangelical 
countrymen to bring the people back 
to the doctrine of the Institutions, is 
peculiarly interesting, as it may afford 
a test of the efficacy of that mode of 
opposing error, which many excellent 
persons think more safe and effectual 
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than a direct attack upon popular 
opinious They would insist upon 
the Unity of God, without shewing 
its absolute inconsistency with every 
modification of ‘Trinitarianism, thes 
would set forth the benignity, the 
long suffering, the graciousness of our 
heavenly Father, without urging that 
ho equivalent or atonement can be 
necessary to make such a being ready 
to receive the penitent trausgressor ; 
they would insist upon the necessity 
of vood works to salvation, without 
drawing the inference, which they 
might, respecting the Calvinistic doc- 
trines of absolute decrees and the efh- 
cacy of faith alone. ‘To others it 
seems that though this indirect me 
thod of insinuating truth into the 
mind may be 
leisure and reflection, it is not adapted 


to the geuerality, who do not and 
cannot pursue principles to conse- 


quences not pointed out, and to whom 
the whole benefit of a process of rea- 
soning may be lost, if the last step be 
wanting which should connect it with 
the conclusion. ‘They think that to 
teach truth but never to shew its 
inconsistency with popular error, is to 
dig the mine without laying the gun- 
powder. ‘The result of the efforts 
which are now making to re-convert 
the people of Geneva, may help to 
decide which of these two methods 
of propagating truth is most deserv- 
mig of our imitation. If they succeed 
in making Calvinism once more popu- 
lar, in spite of the notorious renun- 
ciation of it Sy the clergy, and even 
force them, as the only means of pre- 
serving their influence, to resume it, 
we can hardly avoid the inference, 
that for truth to gain a firm foot- 
ing, it must be taught controversially. 
Should they fail, it must be allowed 
that where circumstances permit the 
system of indirect attack to be pur- 
sued so long and uniuterruptedly as it 
has been at Geneva, it accomplishes 
its object effectu: yon at last. 

There is one case indeed in which 
the ill success of Mr. Drummond and 
his associates will prove nothing, and 
that is, ifthe clergy use their influence 
with the magistracy to prevent Calvi- 
nism from being taught within the 
territories of the republic, and proceed 
to censure and depose any of their 
ewn body who persist in preaching 


well suited to men of 


it. The former is scarcely 'conceiv- 
able; | wish I could say that no symp- 
tom of the latter had appeared. Should 
they adopt this method of stifling dis- 
cussion, however we may regret that 
such an instance of disregard to the 
right of private judgment should pro- 
ceed from such a quarter, we may 
learn this useful lesson, that the spirit 
of all establishments is too nearly the 
same, and that the best principles in 
other respects, are not proof against 
the corrupting influence of the pos- 
session of power. 
Ps Eos 

Having described the situation, po- 
litical constitution, &c., of Geneva, 
M. d'Alembert proceeds, “ It now only 
remains that we should speak of the 
state of religion, and this is perhaps 
that part of our present article, im 
which the philosopher will take the 
strongest interest. Before we enter 
into this detail, we must request our 
readers to remember that we are his- 
torians and not polemics, that our arti- 
cles of theology are designed as an 
antidote to the errors of which we 
are going to speak, and that no appro- 
bation is implied in giving an account 
of them. We refer the reader to the 
articles Eucharist, Hell, Faith, Chris- 
tianity, to fortify them before-hand 
against what we are going to say.” 
(The reader will be amused or dis- 
gusted with this flimsy affectation of 
a zeal for the Catholic doctrine, which 
was necessary to make the Encyclo- 
pédie pass in a country where Popery 
was still the established religion,though 
notoriously designed to bring Christi- 
auity itself into contempt.} “ The 
ecclesiastical constitution of Geneva 
is purely Presbyterian; they have no 
bishops and still less canons ; not that 
they disapprove of episcopacy ; but 
they see no proof of its divine autho- 
rity, and they think a poorer and 
humbler ministry better suited to a 
small republic.—The ministers are 
either pastors, answering to our parish 
clergy, or postulants, like our unbene- 
ficed priests. Their salary does not 
exceed 1200 livres (£50. sterling) with- 
out any perquisites, and it is paid by 
ihe state, for the church possesses no- 
thing. No minister is admitted with- 
out a rigid examination both of his 
morals and his literary attainments; 
nor tll he is 24 years of age.——The 
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clergy of Geneva are men of exem- 
plary morals; they live m great ma- 
tual harmony, not disputing fiercely 
like those of other countries upon un- 
intelligible dogmas, persecuting one 
ariother and calling in the aid of the 
civil magistrate ; yet they are far from 
being unanimous respecting those ar- 
ticles which are elsewhere deemed 
most essential in religion. Many of 
them no longer believe in the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, of which Calvin, 
their leader, was so zealous a defend- 
er, and for denying which he brought 
Servetus to the stake. When this 
punishment, so little to the honour of 
their patriarch’s charity and modera- 
tion, is mentioned to them, they do 
not undertake to justify it; they ac- 
knowledge that Calvin was in the 
wrong, and, if they are conversing with 
a Catholic, they oppose to it the abo- 
minable massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
which every good Frenchman would 
wish to efface from our annals with 
his blood; and the execution of Johu 
Huss, in which humanity and good 
faith were equally outraged, and by 
which the memory of the emperor 
Sigismund must be covered with ever- 
lasting infamy. 

“ Hell, which is one of the pyinci- 
pal articles of our creed, has ceased to 
be so in that of many of the ministers 
of Geneva. According to them, it 
would be anjust to the Deity, so full 
of gooduess and mercy, to suppose 
that he is capable of punishing our 
sins by an eternity of torment. They 
explain, with as little awkwardness as 
they may, the positive declarations of 
Seripture which are opposed to their 
doctrine, alleging that nothing should 
be taken literally which is at variance 
with humanity and reason. They be- 
lieve in the existence of future punish- 
ments, but of limited duration. So 
that purgatory, one of the principal 
causes of the separation of the Protes- 
tants from the Komish Church, is now 
the only state of suffering after death, 
which many of them admit—a curious 
fact to be added to the history of the 
coutradictions of mankind. — 

“In short, many of the Pastors of 
Geneva have no other religion than 

lete Socinianism, rejecting every 
thing which is called a mystery, and 
believing that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of true religion is to propose 
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nothing for our belief which ts repug- 
nanttoreason. When they are pressed 
on the subject of the necesstty of reve- 
lation, an essential doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, many of them substitute the 
milder term of wéelity, in which they 
shew their consistency at least, if not 
their orthodoxy 

“ A body of clergy entertaining 
such sentiments as these, may be ex- 
pected to be tolerant, and, in fact, 
those of Geneva are so to such a de- 
gree, as to be regarded with an evil 
eye by the ministers of other Reformed 
Churches. It may further be said, 
without intending to 2pprove iw other 
points the religion of Geneva, that 
there are few countries tn which the 
theologians and ecclesiastics are more 
hostile to superstition, On the other 
hand, as intolerance and superstition 
serve only to multiply unbelievers, 
fewer complaints are heard at Ge- 
neva than elsewhere of the increase 
of infidelity. ‘This is not surprising : 
religion is reduced among them to 
little more than the worship of one 
God, except among the vulgar; re- 
spect for Jesus Christ and for the 
Scriptures are almost the only things 
which distinguish the Christianity of 
Geneva from pure Deism.” 

The rest of the article relates to the 
worship and discipline of the Church 
of Geneva, and has no immediate 
connexion with our subject. ‘To the 
passage which | have translated, the 
following note is added in the 8vo. 
edition of the Encyclopédie, Lausanne 
and Berne, 1782. 

“The imputation which M.d’ Alem- 
bert has thrown out against Geneva 
isnot new. As early as 1690, some 
English ministers had complained on 
this subject to a synod convoked at 
Amsterdam. That religious toleration, 
which is a natural consequence of the 
principles of the Reformatiou, may 
have occasioned Socinianism to spring 
up in its bosom: but on the 10th of 
February 1758, the Church of Geneva, 
by a solemn act, protested against the 
doctrine which is imputed to it in 
this article; and by thus putting upon 
record its abhorrence of all Socinian 
doctrines, we must suppose, that it 
will repel for the future all suspicion 
of the soundness of its faith.” 

If any reader of the Repository can 
pomt out any account of the transac- 
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tion in 1692, which is here alluded to, 
the writer of this article will be obliged 
to him to do so: the “ solemn protest 
against the imputation of Socinian- 
ism,” is the document which follows. 

“ Extract from the 
the Venerable Company of Pastors 
and Professors of the Church and 
Academy of Geneva, February 10, 
1758. 

“ The Company being informed that 
the seventh volume of the Lneyclo- 
pedie, lately printed at Paris, contains, 
under the head Geneva, some things 
which essentially concern our church, 
has caused this article to be read be- 
fore it, and having nominated com- 
missioners to examine it more par- 
ticularly, upon hearing their report, 
and after mature deliberation, has 
thought it a duty to itself and to pub- 
lie edification to make and publish the 
following declaration :— 

“The Company has been equally 
surprised and grieved to see in the 
article in question, that not only the 
system of our public worship is repre- 
seuted in a very defective manner, 
but a very false idea is given of our 
doctrine and our faith; on several 
subjects opinions are attributed to 
many of us which we do not hold, and 
others are misrepresented. In direct 
contradiction to the truth, it is alleged 
‘that several of us no longer believe 
ia the Divinity of Jesus Christ, and 
have no other religion than pure 5So- 
cinianism, rejecting all mysteries,’ 
&c.; and, as if to compliment us upon 
bemg completely philosophical, the 
author endeavours to explain away 
our Christianity, by expressions which 
tend to nothing less than to make us 
suspected of having none at all; as 
when he says, that ‘ religion is very 
nearly reduced to the worship of one 
God, expect among the vulgar,’ &c. 
Imputations such as these are the 
more dangerous and the more likely 
to diffuse a false opinion of us through- 
out Christendom, as they are found 
in a work of very general circulation, 
and which speaks favourably of our 
city, of its morals, its government, 
and, with this exception, of its clergy 
and ecclesiastical constitution. We 
deeply regret that the most important 
point of all, is thaton which the author 
is the worst informed. 

* ‘To have done more justice to the 
soundness of our faith, nothing was 
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necessary for him but to have adverted 
to the public and authentic proofs of 
it, which the church has given, and 
still continues to give. Nothiag is 
more notorious than that our leading 
principle and invariable profession is 
to receive the doetrine of the holy pro- 
} hets and anostles, contained i the 
books of the Old and New Testament, 
as dlevinely inspired, and as the sole, 
infallible and perfect rule of faith and 
practice. ‘This profession is expressly 
recognized by every one who is ad- 
mitted to the exercise of the sacred 
ministry, and, indeed, by every mem- 
ber of our flocks, when, as catechu- 
mens, they give an account of their 
belief in the presence of the church, 
We constantly make use of the Apos- 
ties’ Creed, as an abridgment of ‘the 
historical and doctrinal part of Chrisé 
tianity, adopted alike by all Criss 
tians. Qur ecclesiastical institutions 
have all the same principles for their 
basis; our preaching, our religious 
ceremonies, our liturgy, our adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, have alla 
reference to the redemption of men 
by Jesus Christ. ‘The same doctrine 
is taught in the lectures and theses of 
our academical instruction, in our ma- 
nuals of devotion, and in the other 
works which our theologians publish, 
especially as preservatives from: 4fi- 
delity, from whose fatal poisor we 
incessantly labour to preserve one 
flocks. On these points we ar@°wet 
afraid to appeal to the testimony of 
all ranks, and even of the strangers, 
who attend upon, and are edified by, 
our public and private imstructions. 
‘()n what then can that different 
idea of our doctrine, which has beer 
held up, be founded? Or, if the sus- 
picion attaches to our sincerity, as 
though we did not really believe what 
we teach and publicly profess, what 
is there which warrants so odious a 
suspicion? Was the author not con- 
scious of his own inconsistency, when, 
after having praised us for our exem- 
plary morals, he taxed us with a de- 
gree of hyprocrisy to which none are 
capable of descending, but those un- 
principled persons io whom all religion 
is a jest it is true that we esteem 
and cultivate philosophy, not, how- 
ever, that licentious and sophistical 
philosophy, of whose extravagancies 
the present age exhibits so many 
examples, but that grave and solid 
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science, which, far from being the 
evemy of faith, makes the wisest men 
the most religious. If the topics of 
our preaching are moral, yet we insist 
equally on points of doctrine; they 
are urged from our pulpits m every 
public service, and we have eveu two 
exercises ever) week, exclusively ap- 
propriated to the explanation of the 
catechism. Besides, our morality is 
the morality of the gospel, always con- 
nected with its doctrioes, and deriy mg 
theuce its strongest sanctions, espe- 
cially from the promises of cternal life 
and felicity wiich it makes to those 
who reform their conduct, and the 
threat of eternal condemnation which 
it denounces against the impious aud 
impenitent. in this respect, as in 
every other, we think it our duty to 
keep close to the language of scrip- 
ture, which speaks not of purgatory, 
but of heaven aud hell, where every 
one shall receive according to the 
deeds done in this life. Itis by preach- 
ing energetically these great truths, 
that we cudesvour to bring men to 
holiness. When we are praised for a 
spirit of tolerance and moderation, let 
not this be confounded with laxity 
and indifference. We are thankful 
that it arises from a very different 
source; if is an evangelical tolerance 
which harmonizes perfectly with zeal. 
Vn the one hind Christian charity 
keeps us at the widest possible dis- 
tance from persecution, and enables 
us to bear without uneasiness some 
diversity of opinion on points which 
are not essential, such as has always 
existed even in the purest churches; 
on the other, we neglect no care, no 
method of persuasion, in order to 
establish, to inculcate and to defend 
the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. 

“ When we have occasion to recur 
to the principles of natural religion, 
we do it as it is done by the sacred 
authors themselves, and without any 
approximation to Deisw. While we 
give to natural theology a more solid 
basis and greater extent than is usual 
with them, we always connect reve- 
lation with it, as a gift of heaven very 
necessary for our aid, and without 
which mankind could never have 
emerged from the state of blindness 
— corruption into which they had 


“If it be one of our principles to 
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propose nothing for belief which is 
coutradictory to reason, this is not 
as the author supposes, one of the 
characteristics of Socinianism. The 
principle is common to all Protestants, 
and they employ it to reject absurd 
doctrines, such, indeed, as are not to 
be found in the Holy Scriptures when 
rightly understood. But we do not 
carry this principle so far as to reject 
every thing which is called a mystery; 
siuce we give this name to truths of 
a supernatural kind, which human 
reason is incapable of discovering, or 
which it canuot perfectly comprehend, 
but which have nothing in them im- 
possible, aud which God has revealed 
to us. Nothing more is necessary to 
engage us to receive these doctrines, 
than they be clearly taught in revela- 
tiou, and that the authority of revela- 
tion itself be indisputable, and we 
adopt them the more readily, because 
they harmonize so well with natural 
religion, and form with it that admi- 
rable and perfect system which the 
gospel exhibits. 

“ Though the worship of one God 
is the main doctrine of our religion, 
this dees not justify the assertion that 
it is reduced to this single point, 
amoug all but the vulgar. The best 
informed persons are those also who 
are most strongly convinced of the 
value of the covenant of grace, and 
that eternal life consists in knowing 
the only true God and Jesus Christ 
whom he has sent, his Son in whom 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily 
dwelt, and whom he has given to us 
as a Saviour, a Mediator and a Judge, 
that all men may honour the Son 
even as they honour the Father. The 
term of respect for Jesus Christ, there- 
fore, appears to us by far too feeble 
or too equivocal to express the nature 
and the extent of our sentiments to- 
wards him, and we say that we are 
bound to listen to this Divine Teacher 
aud to the Holy Spirit speaking ia 
the Scriptures, with faith, with pro- 
found veneration and a complete sub- 
mission of mind and heart. Instead, 
therefore, of resting upon human rea- 
sop, so limited and weak, we build 
upon the word of God, which is alone 
able to make us wise unto salvation, 
by faith in Jesus Christ. This gives 
to our religion a purer and nobler 
principle, a wider compass and more 
effectual power, and invests it with 
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quite a different character from that 
which the author has been pleased to 
attribute to it. 

**Such are the sentiments of the 
company, which, on all occasions, its 
members will avow and defend, as 
becomes the faithful servants of Jesus 
Christ. ‘They are also the sentiments 
of the ministers of the church, who 
have not yet entered on the cure of 
souls, who, on being informed of the 
contents of the present declaration, 
have requested to be comprehended 
in it. We have no hesitation also in 
declaring that these are the general 
sentiments of our church, as is proved 
by the feeling excited among all ranks, 
by the appearance of the article of 
which we have complained. After 
these explanations and assurances, we 
think ourselves excused from entering 
into a fuller detail respecting the im- 
putations made against us, and from 
answering any future publication of 
the same tendency. Such a contest, 
besides its inutility, is wholly unsuit- 
able to our character. We are satis- 
fied to have shielded the honour of 
the church and its ministers, by shew- 
ing that the picture which has been 
drawn of us is unfaithful, and that our 
attachment to the holy doctrine of the 
gospel is neither less sincere than that 
of our fathers, nor different from that 
of other reformed churches, with 
whom we consider it as our glory to 
be united in the profession of a com- 
mon faith, and between whom and 
ourselves we have seen, with pain, 
attempts inade to draw a line of sepa- 
ration. 

“« J. TREMBLEY, Secretary.” 

In republishing this declaration with 
his own article from the Encyclo- 

edie, among his Miscellaneous W orks, 

‘Alembert has added some uotes 
which he professes not to be his own, 
but to proceed from some theologian, 
the object of which is to shew, that 
the language in which the Venerable 
Company speak on some points of 
doctrine is not sufficient to establish 
their own orthodoxy. D'Alembert 
himself has also prefixed a preface 
which concludes thus :—* A philoso 
pher, who takes an interest in the 
progress of toleration (probably Vol- 
ey alleges wae the article Geneva, 

y imprudently prematurely dis- 
closing the opmions of the ministers 


of this church, would make them 
change from bad to worse, in order 
to contradict the author's statement ; 
and from what they now are, tolerant 
Socinians, would change them into 
fierce and virulent Calvinists, similar, 
in short, to the founder of their sect. 
But the fear is groundless and the 
scruple upnecessar) if the ministers 
of Geneva have protested against the 
article in question, it is evident that 
they have done so as a matter of form, 
and that they do not wish to make 
the Confession of Faith pass for any 
thing else than what it really is. They 
will continue to speak and think, in 
public and in private, just as they did 
before this Confession was made, 
This is attested by all the well-in- 
formed Frenchmen who have been at 
Geneva since that time. We may 
farther observe, that if the Church of 
Geneva has, for the present, some re- 
proaches to fear from the other Pro- 
testant churches, they will be only 
temporary, and that at a period which 
is probably not very remote, it will 
have the satisfaction, according to the 
prediction of Bossuet, to see all these 
churches united with it in the same 
belief. Every thing conspires to give 
probability to this prediction, in the 
truth of which I so firmly believe, that 
1 am not afraid to assigu the date of 
its accomplishment.” 
ee 
Dr. Carpenter on the Case of the Fal- 
mouth Unitarian Church. 
Sir, Bristol, Dee. 11, 1817. 

AM solicitous earnestly to recom- 

mend the case of the Falmouth 
Unitarian Church to the attention of 
the Fellowship Funds and of liberal 
individuals, in different parts of the 
kingdom. The circumstances which 
led to the establishment of it, cannot 
be unknown to many of your readers ; 
and it is now sufficient to say, that it 
is the only congregation in Cornwall, 
assembling for the sole worship of 
God, even the Father,—that it is an 
important central station, from which 
we may hope that pure views of 
Christian truth will eventually spread 
through every part of that intelligent 
district,—and that, for several years, 
(without any assistance from their 
Unitarian brethren, and through much 
evil report, as well as worldly loss,) 
they have steadily maintained av open 
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profession of their sentiments, and 
constont!y met for worship and reli- 
gious ordinances. | had once the 
satisfaction of visiting them, with 
Mr. Worsley of Plymouth; and we 
had an opportunity of witnessing that 
Christian harmony, zeal and piety, 
which encourages the older professors 
of Unitarianism, and should stimulate 
among them the spirit of mutual union 
and co-operation. To their highly 
esteemed minister, Mr. Philp, who 
has, from the first, gratuitously given 
his exertions for their edification, they 
and the friends of Unitarian Cbris- 
tianity in general, are under great ob- 
ligations. If Unitarianism obtain a 
permanent and extensive establish- 
ment in Cornwall, it will be greatly 
owing to his judicious zeal and perse- 
verance. 

The place in which our Falmouth 
brethren have hitherto met for wor- 
ship, (a school-room which they rent 
for the purpose,) is in so inconvenient 
a situation, that they have long found 
it in some measure burdensome to 
themselves, and still more discourag- 
ing as to their future prospects. From 
this consideration, and in order to ob- 
tain a more permanent settlement, 
they attempted, some time ago, to 
purchase a spot of ground for build- 
ing; but that intolerant bigotry, of 
which, unhappily, so much still re- 
mains in the country, rejected their 
application ; and they waited for bet- 
ter times. After some interval, they 
had expectations of being able to pur- 
chase the theatre, in order to convert 
it into a chapel; but they were again 
disappointed. Very recently, how- 
ever, it was unexpectedly offered 
them, with only a few hours for de- 
liberation; and they resolved, (as I 
should have advised them if I had 
been on the spot,) to make the pur- 
chase; and they now desire to throw 
themselves on the Christian liberality 
of their brethren, in different parts of 
the kingdom. 

But they do not request the aid of 
others without making exertions them- 
selves. ‘The purchase-mouey, (which 
must be paid immediately,) exclusive 
of the expenses of cons eyance, is £180. 
They expect to fit up the building 
(which is 57 feet by 30, within the 
walls,) in a neat but economical man- 


ner, for about £200 more, making the 
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whole expense within £400. They 
are comparatively “ few iu number, 
and generally poor enough, but are 
disposed to do their best; and four 
of their members have subscribed £20 
each. This, | think, is a capital be- 
ginning. From what I kuow of them, 
| have no doubt that they will all give 
their personal as well as pecuniary 
efforts, to accomplish the object, as 
the friends of Unitarianism would wish, 
and with as little expense to others as 
possible; sharing, as they must, in the 
feelings of my friend, Mr. Philp, who 
says, “ believe me, I shall reckon it 
one of the highest honours of my life, 


to be in any way instrumental in de- 
dicating a temple to the exclusive 


worship of the One God and Father of 
all.” 

It is from full confidence, and on 
grounds which | feel satisfactory, that 
1 make this appeal to the Unitarian 
public, and I shall be rejoiced if it 
influence any of my more distant 
brethren, to take an active interest in 
their behalf. 

| understand that Mr. Aspland has 
given them reason to expect the as- 
sistance of the Unitarian Fund: and 
our indefatigable and judicious mis- 
sionary, Mr. Wright, will, | am fully 
persuaded, concur in all 1 have said 
on the importance of the object and 
the merits of the case. 

In this, as in a variety of other in- 
stances, | view the Repository, not 
only as a vehicle of intelligence, but 
as an important bond of union among 
Unitarians; and I wish it could be 
said, that every individual in our body 
gave it a degree of encouragement 
proportioned to his ability, and to its 
value to our common cause. With 
best wishes for its increasing diffusion 
and success, I remain, 

L. CARPENTER. 

P.S. Ll hope I shall find an hour of 
leisure, ere long, to reply to the 
friendly objections of L. J. J., in your 
last Number [p. 665]. I suspect he 
does not understand me; and | shall 
be glad to embody my ideas on this 
very difficult subject. 

Perhaps it may be desirable to state, 
that I have not given up my intention 
of replying to Dr. Magee, and I pro- 
pose, at the same time, to consider 
somewhat at large the ends of the 


death of Christ. It has seldom been 
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long out of my thoughts; but I have 
not hitherto had the power of exe- 
cuting my purpose. | hope, during the 
ensuing vacation, to make great pro- 
gress in preparing for the press. 

Will your highly-respected Corres- 
pondent V. F. excuse me, (in behalf 
of the various Unitarian churches 
forming congregational libraries, ) in re- 
questing him to supply them, through 
the Repository, with a list of suitable 
books, marking those which it would 
be best for them to procure first, and 
bearing in mind, that their finances 
are very limited. Those who have 
seen the catalogue of the Newcastle 
Congregational Library, will not won- 
der at my making this request to one 
who must have had a great share in 
the formation of it. 

— 

Sir, Crediton, Nov. 80, 1817. 
BEG leave to correct the state- 
ment, in your last Number, [ XII. 

636,| of my being “ late of the Bap- 
tist Academy Bristol,” my acquaint- 
ance with the conductors of that 
Institution not having been of such a 
nature as to warrant this statement; 
and that acquaintance having termi- 
nated upwards of ten years. 
G. P. HINTON. 
— 

Sir, Jan. 2, 1818. 

MIE late impotent prosecution of 

Mr. Hone, for a parody on the 
Athanasian Creed, has excited great 
attention to that disgusting and odious 
formulary, and has brought out many 
anecdotes which, but for the religious 
zeal of my Lord Sidmouth, would 
have slept forever. Among these is 
the following, which I extract from 
The Morning Chronicle of ‘Tuesday, 
December 30th : 

“ When the late Rev. Mr. Wright 
had a small living in the West of 
England, he refused to read the Atha- 
nasian Creed, though repeatedly de- 
sired to do so by his parishioners, 
The parishioners complained to the 
bishop, who ordered it to be read. 
Now this very curious Creed is ap- 
pointed to be said or sung, and Mr. 
Wright accordingly, on the following 
Sunday, thus addressed his congrega- 
tion,—‘ Next follows Athanasius’s 
Creed, either to be said or suna, and, 
with heaven's Jeave, I'll sing it. Now, 
Clerk! mind what you are about :’ 
when they both struck up and sung 


it with great glee to a fox-hunting 
tune, which, having previously prac- 
tised, was well performed. The pa- 
rishioners again met and informed 
their pastor of what they calied the 
indecorum [qnery, informed the bishop 
of the indecorum of their pastor ?\— 
but the Bishop said that their pastor 
was right, for it was so ordered: upon 
which they declared that they would 
dispense, with the creed in future; 
nor did Mr. Wright ever after cither 
read or sing it.” 

This is not a bad story, though it 
is ill told. IL have heard it related, 
again and again, though never with 
any name to verify it. Even now, L 
can scarcely regard it as more than a 


joke. Who was this Mr. Wright, and 


when and where did he live? And 
who was his diocesan? If these ques- 
tious interrupt a laugh, let it be re- 
membered that merriment is good, 
but truth is better. 
Q. 
tiie. ane 
Mr. Belsham on the Argument for 
Infant Baptism. 
Essex House, 

Sir, January 6, 1818. 

OUR worthy Correspondent 

and my good-natured opponent 
T. C. H. [XIL. 715—717,] shews as 
much dexterity in puzzling a plain 
case as any special pleader in Chris- 
tendom. I should, however, have left 
his declamation to its fate, had it not 
afforded me an opportunity of re- 
stating, in a somewhat different light, 
the argument fer what I conceive to 
be an apostolical institution, in the 
observation of which the whole Chris- 
tian world is near}, unanimous, but 
of the grounds of which many intel- 
ligent persons, even though they prac- 
tise it, are Jamentably ignorant. I 
shall begin with briefly remarking a 
few not very relevant suggestions of 
your worthy Correspondent. 

1. Your Correspondent tells us what 
he does believe, and what he does 
not believe concerning baptism.—The 
true question is, what the apostles 
taught and what the. primitive Chris- 
tians believed and practised. 

2. Your Correspondent kindly refers 
us to the twelve bulky tomes of 
Lardner to settle the question, in re- 
turn for which | beg leave to refer 
him to the ecclesiastical writers of the 
three first centuries. And when he 
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has finished them, “ he may if he so 
please,” go on to those of the three 
next. 

3. Your Correspondent greatly pre- 
fers immersion or pouring to sprink- 
ling: and he has my free consent to 
use his own discretion. All I plead 
for is Infant Baptism. 

4. Your Cor dent seems to be 
sadly puzzled with Tertullian’s “ si 
non tam necesse est; but though the 
meaning appears sufficiently obvious 
to those who are acquainted with the 
controversies of the age, yet I would 
inform him for his comfort that the 
words are by many learned men given 
op as an interpolation. 

5. Your Correspondent pleads that 
upon the same principles upon which 
I argue the obligation of Infant Bap- 
tism, all the early corruptions of 
Christianity in doctrine and practice 
might be justified —My argument is, 
that Infant Baptism was the institu- 
tion of the apostles, and the uniform 

ractice of the primitive church, 

Vhen your Correspondent can with 
equal justice allege the same argu- 
ment in favour of any other doctrine 
or practice, 1 will readily acknow- 
ledge that doctrine or that practice 
to be a vital part of the Christian 
religion. 

6. But your Correspondent does 
not seem to be aware that the charge 
which he urges against my reasoning 
rebounds with redoubled force upon 
his own; and that the will-worship 
which he advocates, but which the 
Apostle most explicitly discourages, 
opens the flood-gates to an endless 
tide of superstition and absurdity. 
He practises infant baptism because, 
forsooth, he thinks it “ innocent and 
landable.” Another makes the sign 
of the cross, because he thinks it 
“ mmnocent and laudable.’ Another 
repeats ten Ave Marias to one Pater- 
noster, because he thinks it “ innocent 
and laudable.” Another bows to a 
crucifix, because he thinks it “ inno- 
cent and laudable.” Another counts 
beads, becuase he thinks it “ innocent 
and laudable.” Another mukes a pil- 


frmege to Loretto or Jerusalem, 
ase he thinks it “ innocent and 


laudable.” Another defends image- 
worship, because he thinks it “ inno- 
cent and leudable.” And another 


Worships and then devours the con- 
secreted bread, because he thinks it 
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“ innocent and laudable.” In short, 
there is no end to these “ innocent 
and laudable” appendages to Christi- 
anity: and the apostate church has 
introduced and authorized such a 
countless multitude into its code of 
discipline and worship, that the sim- 
plicity of evangelical doctrine and 
worship is completely overwhelmed 
under the enormous mass of these 
« innovent and laudable” excrescences, 
—So have not we learned Christ. If 
Infant Baptism is an apostolical insti- 
tution, let it be observed as such; if 
not, let it be abandoned altogether : 
and let not us set ourselves up as 
better judges of what is fit and right 
than Christ and his apostles. 

Having thus disposed of your Cor- 
respondent's arguments, I will beg 
leave to re-state my own. 

Infant Baptism was the uniform, 
universal and undisputed practice of 
the Church from the apostolic age 
down to the fifth century, and even 
later. 

No reasonable account can be given 
of this singular uniformity in a rite 
never before administered to the in- 
fant descendents of baptized parents, 
but that which the primitive Chris 
tians uniformly assign, viz. the ap- 
pointment of the apostles. 

Had it been left to discretion, some 
would have baptized their infants and 
others not. 

Had the apostles instituted adult 
baptism, and limited the application 
of baptism to adults only, it is abso- 
lutely impossible that a change so 
universal should have taken place so 
on without notice and opposition. 

ey who impugn this conclusion 
must shew either that the practice of 
Infant Baptism was not universal: 
they must produce churches, sects or 
individuals who practised adult bap- 
tism, or writers who asserted its autho- 
rity and obligation, or they must shew 
how it might be aniversal without 
being of apostolical origin. To object 
to the evidenve as traditional, because 
it is Aistorical, is puerile and weak. 
Upon the same principle they might 
object to the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ: and in fact with equal reason 
Tindal does object to Christianity 
itself as a traditional revelation. 

The great objection is, that Infant 

ism is not enjoined in the New 
Testament, But whe told us thet 
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nothing is to be admitted as of apos- 
tolical authority but what is to be 
found in the New Testament? How 
do we know that the Gospels of 
Matthew and John are of apostolic 
origin? Not because we are so taught 
in the New Testament: for not a 
word is written, not a hint is sug- 
gested upon the subject. We believe 
it upon the uniform, universal, uncon- 
tradicted testimony of Christian an- 
tiquity. And we do well. Upon 
the very same evidence | assume the 
apostolical authority of Infant Baptism. 
T. BELSHAM. 
2 

Perpetuity of the Lord's Supper. 

SIR, London, Jan. 10, 1818. 

HEN Dr. Priestley eadeavoured 
\ to convince Dr. Price that the 
mind of man was not immaterial, 
using this term in the sense he de- 
fined, the result was different to what 
either of the correspondents probably 
anticipated. For Dr. Price in the end 
declared that, although he was rot 
convinced the mind of man is not 
immaterial, yet he was inclined to 
concede that matter is. 

So with our friend Mr. Belsham, if 
he fails to convince his readers of the 
apostolic authority for the continued 
use of baptism, he may shake their 
faith in the perpetual obligation of the 
Lord's Supper, as resting upon the 
recorded authority of the founder of 
the Christian religion. But, Sir, I 
believe a little attention will convince 
us that the two rites rest upon a basis 
as different as that | pointed out in 
the letter you inserted in the Reposi- 
tory for November last [X1!. 657}. 

Your readers may incline to think 
it a hazardous attempt for a layman 
to oppose Mr. Belsham's comment 
upon the writings of the Apostle Paul, 
writings to which he has so loug and 
so successfully attended. But all | 
shall undertake, and indeed all | ap- 
prehend | need to undertake, is, to 
exhibit the testimony of the Apostle 
as recorded in the Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians ; taking it from the text of 
the Improved Version. 

At the end of the sixth chapter of 
the first epistle, the Apostle com- 
mences a long series of remarks and 
directions upon the abuse, and for the 
better use of the observances of that 
Christian community ; which he con- 
tues to the close of the fourteenth 
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chapter. He introduces his account 
of the institution of the Lord's Supper 
with very remarkable expressions, and 
concludes it with some not less so.* 

“For | have received from the 
Lord that which I delivered also unto 
you, that the Lord Jesus, the night 
on which he was delivered up, took 
bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, 
and said, * This is my body, which 
is broken for you: do this in remem- 
brance of me.’ In like manner he 
took the cup also, when he had 
supped, saying, ‘ This cup is the new 
covenant through my blood: do this, 
as often as ye shall drink it, in remems 
brance of me.’ For as often as ye eat 
this bread, and drink this cup, ye 
shew forth the Lord's death, til! he 
come.” 

Should it be objected that the 26th 
verse is not to be considered a part of 
the direction received from Jesus 
Christ, I shall feel obliged to Mr. 
Belsham, or any other of your corre- 
spondents, for their reasons for the 
objection. At the conclusion of the 
14th chapter, and near the end of the 
Apostle’s remarks upon the obser- 
vances of the Corinthian church, is 
the following remarkable declaration : 
“ If any man seem to be a prophet, or 
spiritual, Jet him acknowledge that 
the things which I write to you are 
the commandments of the Lord.” 

Thus does the Apostle Paul bear 
his testimony direct and express to 
the perpetual observance of the Lord's 
Supper as a rite instituted by Jesus 
Christ, and declare that all his diree- 
tions possess the authority of his Lord 
and Master: indeed it appears to me 
very difficult to record them more 
directly and more expressly. Yet 
Mr. Belsham says, p. 731 of your last 
volume, “ For though Christ insti- 
tuted the Eucharist, he gave no pre- 
cept for its permanent obligation : and 
though St. Paul incidentally mentions 
that in the Lord’s Supper ‘ we shew 
forth his death until he come,’ such 
an oblique notice is by no means equi- 
valent to an express command.” I 
take the liberty of requesting him, if 
lam mistaken in my conclusions, to 





* I hardly need call to your readers’ 
recollection that the Apostle had no in- 
tercourse with his Master before his 
crucifixion, therefore every other was su- 


perpetural. 
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shew what is the true meaning of the 
apostolic language. Some persons 
may perhaps unwillingJy alter the 
‘inion they have hitherto cherished 
of the authority upon which this rite 
rests ; but truth, however unpalatable, 
will in the ead be preferred to error. 
Before | conclude, | cannot but re- 
mark upon what appears to me an 
inconsistency in the members of our 
Unitarian churches, Unitarians claim 
to be observing and reflecting Chris- 
tians. thew is it, then, that when a 
rite so simple, decent and impressive, 
and resting upon such high authority, 
is about to be celebrated, the majority 
take their departure as though they 
had vo interest in it? Why other 
bodies of Christians, who for want 
of a better term, are called “orthodox,” 
habitually neglect this institution of 
the Christian religion, is obvious to 
every one whe has escaped from the 
fold of orthodoxy; but that Unitarians 
should retain this part of the old 
leaven, is, to use the mildest phrase, 
inconsistent with their profession. 
Much do | wish that the state of 
public opinion would allow Christian 
ministers to make this a continued 
part of the public service—oilering 
to no individual of the congregation, 
by the interruption of the service, an 
opportunity to dey art. Let the mi- 
nisters of our congregations reflect 
upon the favourable opportunity af- 
forded to them to lead their churches 
into the knowledge and practice of 
all that is truly Christian, by the 
freedom they, and they alone of all 
Christian ministers in this country, 
enjoy for conducting their public dis- 
cussions towards such truths and 
such manner as they deem most 
useful. 
T. G. 
a 
Ser, Now. 7, 1817. 
COLLD not help bewe struck 
by the forcible remark of vour 
Correspondent T. [X1L 508,) respect- 
me the remarkable absence of “ facts” 
to disprove the prevailing impr SSIOn, 
“that there ss nothing in U nilarianism 
cal ulated to turn tie idolater from his 


error. 

lor a considerable time past I have 
wi Sse attentive to the progress 
of the various conversionary efforts 
of the advocates of this persuasion at 
dome; and from minute observation 


Ine ffieacy of Unitarianism for Conversion. 


of the result of those efforts, 1 cannot 
but conceive | am warranted in the 
conclusion, that there is some radical 
deficiency in the Socinian views* of 
the gospel to enable them to “ convert 
sinners from the error of their ways.” 

The easy ‘access with which the 
more popular doctrines of redemption 
seem invariably to gain the hearts and 
rivet the attachment of the lower 
classes of society, (to whom in fact 
missionary Jabours are devoted,) is 
surely a striking proof, in its contrast 
to the want of such success in the 
other case, that no inferior motives to 
conversion either at home or abroad, 
of the unreelaimed sinner in our own, 
or of the ignorant idolater in a Hea- 
then land, will ever be productive of 
any material or permanent success. 

And the cause, I conceive, of this 
contrast is obvious. The system of 
the gospel, as a whole, appears so 
inexplicable, there seems such a wait 
of consistent explanation of its parts 
without the grounding main-spring of 
the atonement, that 1 can never ima- 
gine the possibility of any such power- 
ful multitudes being brought to con- 
version by a system excluding this 
principle, which the influence of the 
Christian doctrine enforced with it, 
has been found so eminently and ex- 
tensively successful in producing. ‘To 
convert sinners without a Saviour,— 
cwrro—Salutifer—nreEsTORER—scems 
a hopeless efiort. 

Entertaining these views, and I do 
so from very sincere conviction and 
on most serious and deliberate inves- 
tigation of the subject, 1 would re- 
spectfully submit to those who so 
sanguinely anticipate the success of 
missionary labours, conducted on So- 
cinian views, whether the tone of the 
public mind with respect to these senti- 
ments does not argue the strong im- 
probability of such success; and also 
whether the very partial effects that 
have yet resulted from these efforts 
may not be argued as a pretty decisive 
confirmation of the principle assumed 
in this letter, viz. the practical inefti- 

cacy of (what are called) Unitarian 
doctrines for the purposes of con- 
VERSION ? SIMPLEX. 


) . . . 
P.S. In speaking, as I have done in 
this letter, of the religious views al- 
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luded to under the title of Soctnian, 

I beg to be understood as far from 

wishing (however differing indivi- 

dually from those views), to apply the 
term in any offensive designation, or 
in any sense of “ vulgar bigotry,” 

(XIL. 588,) towards the persons or 

party entertaining them; believing 

them generally, and knowing them in 
many particular instances, to be in- 
fluenced by sentiments and actuated 
by motives of conduct, that do honour 
to them as Christians and as valuable 
members of society. But the appel- 
lation more usually adopted by them- 
selves would, in this case, include 
numerous individuals, tv whose views 
these remarks on the converting in- 
efficacy of doctrines excluding an 
atoning Saviour, could by no possi- 
bility of construction be applied. 

——fie— 

Letters by Mr. Marsom in Reply to 
Mr. Wardlaw's Arguments for the 
Deity of the Holy Spirit. 

Lerrer I. 
Sir, Jan. 2, 1817. 

} AVING Mr. Wardlaw's Dis- 

courses, on the Socinian Doc 
trines, put into my hands, | was for- 
cibly struck, in reading them, with 
the weakness and imadequacy of the 
arguments, in general, which he ad- 
duces in proof of those doctrines for 
which he is so strenuous au advocate ; 
but in particular of those arguments, 

(in his ninth discourse,) which he 

makes use of in support of the doc- 

trine of the divinity and personality 
of the Holy Spirit. ‘This induced me 
to sit down and make some observa- 
tions on his mode of reasoning, and to 
endeavour to establish the fact, that 
the Holy Spirit is never spoken of as 


a person, and that in the nature of 


things, it neither is or can be such a 
being. 

Mr. Wardlaw introduces this sub- 
yect, * taking for his text Matt. xxviii. 
19, “ Go, teach all nations, baptizing 
them’ in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit ;”’ 
and immediately adds, “ I should have 
no objection, with regard to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, to take my stand 
im this text. It would, perhaps, (he 
says) be going too far to say, that I 
shoold certainly be a firm believer iu 
this doctrine, if there were not another 





* Page 275, second edition. 
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yvassage in the Bible affirming it.” 
he doctrine of the Trinity is the 
doctrine of thtee persons in the God- 
head. The personality of the Holy 
Spirit, which it is the object of this 
discourse to establish, is, therefore, an 
essential branch of that doctrine. It 
will be uecessary then to inquire, 
(especially as Mr. Wardlaw has no 
objection for the proof of it to take 
his stand in this text,) what evidence 
the passage affords of the truth of 
that doctrine. We have in it three 
names mentioned, the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit; two of these 
names, the Father and the Son, un- 
questionably denote persons, they are 
personal names. ‘T's needs no other 
proof than the mention of the names 
themselves, for they convey at once 
the idea of personality. ‘The proper 
names of persons of the male kind are 
universally of the masculine gender, 
whereas the proper names of things, 
which are not persons, are as univer- 
sally of the neuter gender, that is, 
they are impersonal names. The 
proper name, therefore, of any thing 
will infallibly determine whether that 
which it is designed to represent be or 
not a person. Now the Greek word 
rvev.e here used and translated spirit 
is not a personal name, but is a noun 
of the neuter gender; it is derived 
from the verb to breathe, and means 
breath, air, wind, which is also the 
meaning of the Hebrew word nv 
Spirit. The English word spirit is 
derived from the Latin word spiro, to 
breathe, and signifies breath. Had 
the nature and meaning of the word 
myevua, been as distinctly marked 
and preserved in the translation as it 
is in the original, there could have 
been uo question whether or no it 
was intended to denote a person; for 
every oue, on seeing or hearing it 
pronounced, would at once see that it 
could not be the name of a person, 
The nature of the English wore spirit, 
as a neuter noun, and its meaning as 
derived from spiro, to breathe, is not 
understood by the generality of En- 
glish readers, though it must be well 
known to Mr. Wardlaw. And _ the 
translators of the Scriptures, who 
were Trinitarians, have been careful, 
as much as possible, to keep it out of 
view by rendering tvev~a almost 
uniformly spirit, and never breath or 
wind, éxcept where the circumstances 








of the place compel them so to render 
it, as in the following instances, Gen. 


iii. 8, it is rendered the cool of the 
day; vi. 17, The breath of life; vin. 1, 
wind; so also Exod. xv. 10, Thou 


didst blow with thy wind; and 1 Kings 
xix. 11, it is three times rendered 
wind; Psalm xxxiii. 6, “ By the word 
of the Lord were the heavens made 
and all the host of them by (not the 
spirit or person, but) the breath of his 
mouth;” ver. 9, “ For he spake and it 
was done, he commended and it stood 
fast ;’ John iii. 8, “ The wind, Ty 
bloweth where it listeth.” In these 
passages the meaning of the word 
spirit is clearly seen, and so the word 
should be rendered, John xx. 22, “ He 
breathed on them, and saith unto them, 
receive yethe Holy Breath ,° thus 2nd 
‘Timothy iii. 16, “ All Scripture given 
by wspiration of God.” ‘The words, 
given by rnisprration of God, are but 
one word in the original, and ts liter- 
-o the words 
under consideretion mght properly be 
rendered, “ln thename of the Father 
and of the and of the Holy 
Breath; for as the terms Father and 
Son, necessarily convey the idea of 
pe rsoualiiy, so the terms Holy Npr rit, 

being of the neuter gender, as neces- 

sanly convey the idea of imperson- 
ality ; and we as certainly know, by 
the very ‘name which it is de- 
scribed, that it is not a person, as we 
know, by their very names, the Father 
and Son to be persons. 

Again, as nouns are the names of 
versons and things, so the pronouns 
which supply their place must neces- 
sarily correspond with those nouns 
whose place they supply, in number 
and gender, or they will not be just 
representatives of them. A violation 
of this rule, by substituting personal 
pronouns for neuter nouns, and neuter 
pronouns for personal nouns, is con- 
founding all propriety, a perversion of 
all language and grammar. This is 
never done, vor can it be done, without 
the greatest absurdity; for instance, 
how preposterous would it be to: app sly 
neuter pronouns to God and to Christ, 
and to adopt such language as the fol- 
lowing, God itself, even our Fathe T, 
Christ loved our church and gave 
itself for it! God raised Christ from 
the dead and set it at his right hand, 
&e. This, on the face of it, is sufti- 
ciently ridiculous. If then the Holy 
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Spirit be a proper person, and the 
name mvevua he of the masculine 
gender, such pronouns could not pos- 
sibly be used to supply its place; but 
such pronouns are used, as for in- 
stance, “ The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit ;" “ ‘The Spirit 
itself maketh intercession for us,” &c. 
The last clause in the next verse ought 

have been rendered, “ Because tt, 
not he, intercedeth for the samts ac- 
cording to the will of God.” There 
isnothing in the original to warrant 
the rendering in the common version. 
The Holy Spirit, therefore, cannot be 
a person. On the other hand, if the 
word spirit be a neuter noun, (as it 
unquestionably is, it would be equally 
prep and absurd to make use 
of the personal pronouns, he, him and 


sterous 


his, as its substitutes. ‘This, we may 
venture to aflirm, is acyver the case in 
the New Testament. Yet, notwith- 


standing this, Mr. Wardlaw, in viola- 
tion of so plain a rule of grammar, 
(which every understands and 
uniformly complies with,) almost in- 
variably uses these perscnal pronouns 


one 


as the substitute ss of the neuter noun 
spirit. “ The great work of the Holy 
Npirit* (he says) is to bear witness to 
Christ. Hedid so by ail those super- 


natural powers, of which was the 
author, in the beginning of the gospel; 
and ure did so then, and continues to 
do so now by Azs gracious influences 
on the minds of men.”’ Such is the 
influence of system,—and by such a 
perversion of language as this is, the 
nature of the word sparit, as an imper- 
sonal name, and its meaning is com- 
pletely kept out of the view of the 
common reader. fle is first taught 
to believe that the Spirit is a proper 
person, and then to support the erro- 
neous idea, personal pronouns are 
made to supply its place. 

if this reasoning be just, on what 
ground does Mr. Wardlaw’s believing 
the doctrine of the T'rinity or of the 
personality of the Holy Spirit stand, 
in the commission of our Lord te 
teach and baptize? There is not, 1 
this passage, any one of the terms by 
which those doctrines are or can be 
expressed ; there is in it no such term 
as Trinity, nor does it contain in it 
the terms three persons. There are in- 
deed three names mentioned, but one 


-_—, 
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of them is an impersona! name ; nor 
are the three s uid to be one (rod 
of the — mentioned in it is said 
to be the Non fhe word son is a 
term of relation, expressive of the 
relation which Jesus Christ bears to 
(;od as his Father, which relation im 
plies in it derivation and dependen 
but God cannot stand tn the relation 
of son to any being, or be derived 
from or dependent on any one Deity 
must necessarily be self-existent, un- 
derived and independent: the term son, 
then, in this passage, cannot be the 
name of a divine co-equal person in 
God; so that of the three names here 
mentioned, two of them only are de 
scriplive of proper personality, and 
but one of them of a Divine person, 
truly and properly God; the othe: 
being evidently descriptive of a de- 
rived, dependent and inferior being 
If then none of the terms by which 
those doctrines are expressed are to 
be found in the passage, how, in the 
nature of things, can it prove those 
doctrines ? 

Mr. Wardlaw himself, however, 
seems to feel that his “ standing in 
this text’’ is not very firm, for he im- 
mediately adds, “ It would, perhaps, 
be going too far to say, that I should 
be a firm believer of this doctrine, 
(that is the doctrine of the Trinity,) 
if there were not another passage in 
the Bible aftirming it.” This is a 
pretty clear admission that it is not 
affirmed in this text, for if it was, he 
could not have had any hesitation in 


believing it on such evidence; but if 


this passoge does not affirm if, we 
may venture to assert, that there is 
not any passage in the Bible that does, 
because as the terms of it are not to 
be found here, so neither are they to 
be found in any other part of the 
sacred writings. 

But in farther proof of the doctrine 
of the T'rinity from these words, Mr, 
Wardlaw assumes, that the ordinance 
of baptism is an act of solemn worship 
to the three persons in the Godhead. 
His words are, “ That the imitiatory 
ordinance of baptism, prescribed in 


these words, involves in it an act of 


solemn worship, an tnvocation of the 
thrice holy name, in which it is ad- 
ministered, seems to be beyond dis- 
pute.” That this matter is not beyond 
dispute is manifest, for J, myself, cer- 


: 


tainly dispute it, as, | believe, all 
Unitarians (or, as he styles (hem, So- 
cinians) also do. Baptism is no more 
an act of worship then ecrrcumcision. 
‘They are both acts of obedience to a 
command, Jesus Christ here gives a 
commission to lis disciples to teach 
mad baptize, and instructs them how 
they were to perform the latter; but 
this does not necessarily involve in it 
any act of worship, nuch less an invo- 
cation of the thrice holy name in which 
it isadministered. [If baptism involves 
iu it an act of solemn worship, an in- 
vocation of the name in which it is 
administered, then must \Vioses have 
been to the Israelites an object of so- 
lemn worship, for they were all bap- 
tized, €ig, into Moses,* and that act 
must have involved init the invocation 
of his name. 

ut it was not my design to enter 
upon a discussion respecting the doc- 
trine of the Trinity: | have been led 
into it by the above passage in 
Matthew being selected as the foun- 
dation of the ninth discourse, which 
was professedly delivered for the pur- 
pose of establishing the doctrine of 
the divinity and personality of the 
Holy Spirit; and I have entered no 
farther into that subject than as it 
stands connected with the text, and 
forms the introduction to the main 
subject of the discourse. 

My object is to shew that the Holy 
Spirit is not, nor can in the nature of 
things be, a proper person, and that 
the reasoning in this discourse is ut- 
terly insufficient to support such an 
idea. In order to this, before I enter 
on the arguments in support of its 
personality, | shall make the following 
observations : 

|. | observe that the proper name 
of the Holy Spirit, is the Spirit of God, 
That the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of 
God must be admitted. The Scrip- 
tures are so express on this subject, 
that a doubt respecting it cannot be 
entertained for a moment. 

If the Holy Spirit be the Spirit 
of God, it is the spirit of a person, 
and not a proper person itself. This 
| shall attempt to prove by the clearest 
and most direct evidence. That God 
is a person, the Scriptures expressly 
declare. “ Will ye speak wickedly 
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for God? Will ye talk deceitfully for 
him* Will ye accept his person?” * 
“ God, who at poe times and in 
divers manners, spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, 
hath in these last days spoken unto 
us by Ais Son,—who being the bright- 
ness of his glory, and the express image 
of his (God's) person.” | The indi- 
vidual personality of the Divine Being, 
that is, that God is one person, and 
not three, is an idea that is kept up in 
all the language of the Old and New 
Testament respecting him. The pro- 
per name of the God of the Old Tes- 
tament, and which is expressive cf 
his self-existence, is Jehovah. “ lam 
Jehovah, that is my name, and my 
slory will J not give to another.” } 
This surely is the language of an indi- 
vidual person, and not of a nature 
common to a plurality of persons, or 
of one person in the Godhead par- 
taking of the Divine nature and per- 
fections in common and equally with 
other divine persons in the Godhead, 
but of a single person possessing in 
himself alone, supreme and unrivalled 
Deity, a glory peculiar to himself, 
which he will not give to, and which 
cannot be possessed by any other 
person or being whatever. “ J am 
Jehovah and there is none else, there 
is no God besides mr." § “That men 
may know that thou, whose name alone 
is Jehovah, art the most high over all 
the earth.” || Jehovah, the peculiar 
name of God, admits of no plural, nor 
can it admit of any plural or neuter 
pronouns as its substitute; such a 
substitution would be highly impro- 
per, and would convey an erroneous 
idea. Accordingly, in every passage 
in the Old Testament where Jehovah 
is represented as speaking, or as spoken 
to, or as spoken of, the personal pro- 
nouns J, me, thou, he and him, are 
invariably used, as the representatives 
of that name; nor could it be otherwise, 
consistently with the nature of things 
or of language. Such is the case also 
with respect to the word God as the 
proper name of the Divine Being in 
the New Testament. A plural or 
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neuter pronoun then cannot possibly 
be its substitute. Hence it will follow 
that Jehovah, God, is @ person, and 
one person only, not three ; and that 
person the New Testameut, in the 
most explicit and direct terms, informs 
us, is the Father. “There is one 
God which is the Father, one God 
and Father of all, who is above all, 
and through all, and in you all.” Mr. 
Wardlaw indeed alieges, that the He- 
brew word condsx God, has a plural 
termination ; and he renders Deut. vi. 
4, “ Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our Gods 
(Aleim) is one Jehovah.” * But in 
so doing, he has acted just as absurdly 
as our translators haye done, in ap- 
plying the word Gods to a calf and to 
an old man.t But I observe, 1. That 
this must be an erroneous rendering, 
because it is inconsistent with itself, 
and perverts the design of the writer ; 
for if Jehovah be one Jehovah, he 
cannot be our Gods, and if he be our 
Gods, he cannot be one Jehovah. The 
design of the writer was, as is very 
evident, to assert the absolute unity 
of the God of Israel; but this rendering 
contradicts that position, by asserting 
that he is more than one. 2. This 
rendering proves too much, for if it 
prove any thing, it is not that there 
is a plurality of persons in God, but 
that there are a plurality of Gods; aud, 
had it been uniformly adopted by our 
translators, the Bible would have been 
a system of the grossest polytheism. 
3. Our Lord and his apostles, in citing 
passages from the Old Testament, and 
this in particular where the word 
combs occurs, as the name of the 
Divine Being, uniformly render it by 
the singular noun @cos, God, and 
never by the plural ©cos, Gods; but 
surely they would not have so done, 
if the word had contained in it such 
a profound mystery as that of the 
Trinity. 

Having proved that God is a person, 
which was the point to be proved, it 
will necessarily follow, that the Holy 
Spirit, if it be the Spirit of God, is 
the spirit of a person, and, conse- 
quently, not itself a person distinct 
from him whose spirit it is. This 
leads me to observe, 
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8. That spirit is essential to per- 
sonality. Every intelligent agent, 
therefore, every person, must necessa- 
rily have his own proper spirit. This 
is essential to his very existence; it Is 
his life, his energy, that by means of 
which he is possessed of all his powers 
of understanding, reflection and ae- 
tion: it is “the breath of life,” without 
which he would cease to be a person. 
One person, then, cannot possibly be 
the sprit of another person; nor can 
the spirit of a person be a person dis- 
tinct from Aim whose spirit it is, unless 
every person is in fact tvo persons. 
If then the Holy Spirit be the Spirit 
af God, i. e. the spirit of a person, the 
Spirit of the lather, as it is also de- 
nominated, it cannot have any person- 
ality distinct from that of the Father. 
As spirit is essential to personality, if 
the Holy Spirit were a person, he 
must also have his own proper sprit, 
and, consequently, there must be 
another Divine person in ihe Godhead, 
the Spirit of the Holy Spirit, and if 
that also were a person, he too must 
have his own proper spirit, and so 
we might go on adding persons to the 
Godhead ad infinitum. 

Having made these observations in 
order to ascertain the meaning of the 
term Spirit, and the sense in which 
the Scriptures speak of it as standing 
in relation to the Divine being; we 
now proceed to examine the argu- 
ments by which Mr. Wardlaw en- 
deavours to prove that the Spirit is a 
proper person, another person distinct 
from him whose spirit it is said to be. 
Before we enter on the subject it may 
be proper to observe, that on the 
Trinitarian scheme, when the Holy 
Spirit is denominated the Spirit of 
God, the term God cannot mean the 
whole Godhead, consisting of three 
Divine persons, for then the spirit 
must be the spirit of itself, as much 
so as it is the spirit of either of the 
other of the Divine persons. The 
term God, therefore, in this convexion, 
must be confined to the person of the 


Father. 
JOHN MARSOM. 
i 
Islington, 
Str, December 6, 1817. 


HAVE lately obtained a literary 
curiosity, with an accouat of which 
the young theological reader may be 


gratified, From off an old stall in 


ST 


Islington, not much more than a hun- 
dred yards from my own habitation, | 
purchased the edentical quarto manu- 
seript copy of Dr. Doddrige’s princi- 
pal work, neatly bound and lettered, 
entitled, “ Lectures on Pneumatology, 
tithics and Theology,” in ten parts, 
with particular references to the most 
considerable authors on these subjects. 
This volume he drew up with con- 
summate care for his pupils; and its 
posthumous publication by the Rev. 
and learned Mr. Clark, of Birming- 
ham, established his already justly-ac- 
quired fame as a tutor of young men 
training up for the Christian ministry. 
It has been since augmented in size 
and value by the notes of Dr. Andrew 
Kippis, and still more recently by the 
illustrations of Messrs. Parsons and 
Williams, in their well-known edition 
of Dr. Doddridge’s Works. 

The manuscript is in short-hand, 
except preper names and technical 
phrases, which are written at full 
length. The title-page is spread out 
in small capitals, with the date at the 
bottom, Northampton, 1740. The 
neatness of the whole volume, distri- 
buted into its several lectures, with 
opposite blank pages for additional 
remarks, and ruled with red ink, is 
inimitable! A transcript of the au- 
thor's intelligent and pure mind, such 
a literary relic cannot fail to be held 
in estimation. Little did the goox 
Doctor imagine when he was passing, 
as he frequently did through Isling- 
ton, in bis way from Northampton to 
the metropolis, that the original copy 
of his favourite work, over the pages 
of which he had passed many an heur 
by the pale light of the midnight 
lamp, would lie exposed to sale ona 
commoy stall, near a century after- 
wards, in this same village, and fall 
into the hands of a Christian minister, 
who, though not one of his own dene- 
mination, has been through life the 
admirer of his learning, his genius 
and his piety! 

Acquainted with the short-hand 
which Dr. Doddridge wrete, and 
which was always taught his pupils 
upon their first entrance into his 
academy, | have amused myself by 
comparing the original copy of his 
Lectures with the last printed edition. 
And I was pleased to remark the 
strict coincidence of the one with the 
other, exeepting the additious made 
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by Dr. Kippis and its subsequent 
editors, to which their own initials are 
annexed. “How desirable and grati- 
fying,” exclaimed I to myself, “ would 
it be to inspect in a similar manner 
the autographs, or the identical comes 
proceeding from the pens of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John!" This, how- 
ever, must not be expected; it is in 
the nature of things impossible. They 
have long ago mouldered into that 
common dust whence every terres- 
trial object hath arisen, and by which 
all human things must be ultimately 
absorbed and forgotten! But let us, 
instead of repining, be thankful that 
we have in our possession a number 
of anctent manescripts, on which, cili- 
gently collated together, we can rely, 
and from which, for the formation of 
our faith as well as the regulation of 
our practice, we may derive every 
reasonable satisfaction. From = this 
source learned men, both of the 
Establishment and among the Protes- 
tant Dissenters, (witness the New Ver- 
ston, founded on Archbishop Newcome's 
Translation of the New ‘Testament,) 
are educing fresh testimonies to au- 
thenticate the records of eternal life! 
And approximating thus nearer to 
the primitive purity of the sacred wri- 
tings, it is to be hoped that the pro- 
fessors of Christianity, however diver- 
sified their creed or varied their mode 
of worship, will be yielding more 
substantial proofs of their virtue and 
piety. 
J. EVANS, 
 — 

Mr. Jones in proof of Philo and 
Josephus being Christian Writers. 
No. I. 

Sir, Jan. 6, 1818. 
PRXMHOUGH the Ecclesiastical Re- 

searches have been now some 
years before the public, their contents 
still remain little known. | avail my- 
self therefore of your wishes, Mr 
Editor, that the leading arguments 
calculated to prove Philo and Jose- 
phus to be Christian writers, be Jaid 
before the readers of the Repository. 
In doing this | will be as brief as 
possible. My proofs will be but 
inferences drawn from passages in 
those authors. If they are not con- 
clusive, some of your learned readers 
will, it is presumed, expose their 
weakness or fallacy; while on the 
contrary, if they appear solid and 


irresistible, a new and powerful evi- 
will break forth im favour of 
the gospel. Indeed, no question con- 
nected with the credibility of our 
faith, seems to me more surprising, 
interesting aud important, than that 
on which I am now entering: and 
| trust that this importance being felt 
to a certain extent by others, will 
induce the more intelligent part of 
your readers to peruse them with 
candour and attention. Before I com- 
mence, it is necessary to premise two 
remarks. 

Though Christians are in the habit 
of distinguishing between Judaism 
and Christianity, they were orginally 
the same: and they were known and 
maintained to be so by Christ and 
his followers in Judea. Moses and 
the prophets taught the existence and 
covernment of one true God; incul- 
cated virtue and piety as the ouly 
effectual means of pleasing him; 
predicted the advent of a Messiah, 
his death and resurrection, and thus 
opened the door for faith in the re- 
surrection of the dead and a life of 
immortality. The gospel is but a 
fulfilment of these predictions: and 
hence Christ is not so much the 
author or founder, as the finisher of 
Christianity, having himself taught 
no new truths, but explained and en- 
forced those already known by new 
sanctions. Paul, though deemed a 
heretic, taught only the heresy of 
Moses and the prophets. Our Lord 
too assures us that he came to fulfil, 
not to destroy the law ; and he directs 
his adversaries to examine the Jewish 
Scriptures as containing eternal life. 
If Philo and Josephus believed in the 
Divine mission of Jesus, they could 
not but entertain the same notion: 
and my object is to shew that, when- 
ever they speak under any term of 
the Jewish religion, they meant by 
it that religion, improved and _ spiri- 
tualized by Jesus Christ. I have to 
remark, 

Secondly, that, when the religion 
of Jesus was separated from Judaism, 
properly so called, the zealots, who 
opposed him, ceased to make prose- 
lytes to their system among the Gen- 
tiles: for however zealous they might 
be to gain converts among the Hea- 
thens, their doctrine was calculated 
only to insult, and to repel them: 
they held forth a triumphant Messiah 


dence 
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who should come only to destroy the 
rest of mankind; they eajoined a sub- 
mission to rites that were oppressive, 
painful and ignominious, and the 
adoption of a name and of a creed 


that were detested by the whole 
world. What Heathen in his right 
mind would ¢ mbrace suc h a doc- 


trine, especially as it offered him no 
advantage whatever to compensate 
the great and various sacrifices he 
was called upon to make? The Pha- 
rvisees felt this; and their attempts to 
proselyte the nations ended with the 
promulgation of the gospel. All the 
efforts they made were to follow the 
apostles, and to pervert those who 
had already been brought over to 
the faith, On the other hand, the 
preachers of spiritual Judaism, as 
they had received a commission to 
convert the Heathen world, received 


also the necessary means to efiect 
this task, however arduous. ‘They 
laid aside every burdensome rite; 


they held forth an illustrious mes- 
senger, already arrived from God, 
not to destroy, but to save mankind ; 
they invited every man, lowever 
poor, obscure or illiterate, upon the 
simple terms of repentance and _ refor- 
mation, to come and receive the 
most glorious and animating privi- 
leges,—the forgiveness of their past 
sins, the favour of God, and the 
hope of immortal glory. What ren- 
dered this invitation most effectual 
was the happy eflect which the new- 
ly-purified religion produced on the 
lives of those who preached it to 
others. Under its influence, they 
exhibited examples of all that is 
beautiful and sublime in virtue: and 
thus proved the reasonableness and 
subserviency of their doctrine to make 
them happy here as well as hereafter. 
‘The deportment aud character of the 
first teachers of Christianity assumed 
by this means a language more con- 
vincing, if not more eloquent than 
their tongue in recommending their 
futh to the world. And it ts to them 
and their converts that Philo refers, 
when he pens the following matchless 
“The children of wisdom 
resemble the sand :. because the sand 
is uncircumscribed in number; and 
because, as the sand which lines the 
shore repels the incursions of the sea, 
80 the divine word of instruction does 
the sins of men. This word, accord- 


passarc . 


ing to the promises of God, spreads 
to every corner of the universe, and 
renders him who receives it, the heir 
of all things, extending in every way 
to the east and to the west, to the 
north and to the south. A good man 
is not a bléssing only to himself, but 
the common benefit of all other men ; 
as he readily communicates to all 
others, the advantages which he him- 
selfenjoys. For as the sun is a light 
to all those who have eyes, so the 
divinely wise are the light of all ra- 
tional beings. For in thee, says the 
scripture, shall all the tribes of men 
If any one, therefore, 
in a house, or a city, or a country, or 
anation, is become enamoured of wis- 
dom, those who live in that house, or 
city or country, or nation, must learn 
from him to mend their lives. For 
as the aromatic spices, which exhaling 
spread on the breeze, fill with their 
sweet odour those who are near; in 
the same manuer the friends and ac- 
qaintances of a good man, derive from 
the breath of virtue, which emanates 
far and wide from his character, a 
perfume that adorns and enriches 
their own.” P.592. The inference to 
be drawn from these remarks is, that 
where Philo and Josephus speak of 
Judaism prevailing among the Gen- 
tiles, we are to understand them to 
mean Judaism purified by Christ and 
disseminated by the apostles. 

In the second book against Apion, 
Sec. 39, Josephus speaks to this effect: 
“ For a long time past multitudes are 
become zealous for our worship; nor 
is there a city among the Greeks, nor 
a nation among the barbarians, to 
whom many of our customs have not 
been extended, and who do not en- 
deavour to imitate the cordiality and 
harmony, the distribution of their 
property, the industry in their callings, 
the patience under tortures in sup- 
port of our Jaws, which are evinced 
amongst us. And what is most wor- 
thy of admiration tu this respect is, 
that this zeal for our law is not 
awakened by any allurement from 
pleasure or profit, but by the internal 
excellence of the law itself. And as 
God pervades the whole world, so 
his law has at length pervaded all 
mankind; and whoever reflects on 
his own country, and even his own 
family, will find evidence of the asser- 
tion now made by me. Lat those 


he blessed. 
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invidions men then cease to accuse 
the Jews; or let them accuse those 
multitudes among all vations who 
have incurred the voluntary guilt of 
zealously embracing base and foreign, 
in the room of their own honourable 
institutions. If we ourselves were 
not sensible of the superior excellence 
of our laws, we should fall below that 
multitude of converts who glory in 
them.” Here it is stated that the 
religion of Moses and the prophets 
had at this time universally prevailed 
among the Greeks and barbarians, 
that the law of Ged, like God himself, 
had pervaded the world; not a coun- 
try, nor hardly a family existing 
where its irfluence was not felt and 
acknowledged; that those Heathens 
who had embraced it practised the 
same virtues, and evinced in support 
of it the same patience and constancy 
with the Jews who taught it and died 
in attestation of its truth. ‘Lhis as- 
sertion was made about sixty years 
after the resurrection of Jesus; and 
if Josephus meant by the law of God, 
as he calls it, the Mosaic law, im- 
proved and finished by Christ, the 
assertion is strictly trne; but if he 
meant Judaism in the sense now un- 
derstood, #. is altogether false, not a 
syllable of it being justified by the 
fact. 

The sanctions of the Jewish reli- 
gion before the promulgation of the 
gospel were tempora/, its rewards and 
punishments being till then under- 
stood to extend not beyond the limits 
of the present state The blessed 
Jesus drew asunder the veil that hung 
on the law of Moses in this respect : 
he brought life and immortality into 
light, and gave a satisfretory proof of 
it in his own resurrection. This was 
intended and represented as a pledge 
from God of the resurrection of all 
mankind, as a solid ground of hope 
in a future state. ‘The notion was 
prevalent not only in Judea, but in 
other countries, that the human sonal, 
beme immortal, survived its dissolu- 
tion from the body. Our Lord and 
his apostles might have adopted this 
opinion as a powerful auxiliary to the 
doctrine of a future existence. But 
they have declined this aid, thinking 
it either unsatisfretory or altogether 
erroneous. At all events they knew 
it to be wn opinion, and not a fact; 
and therefore, they wisely considered 


firmed it by a mighty proof. 
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it as an improper subject of historical 
testimony. Accordingly, whoever 
looks into the Acts of the Apostles, 
will find, that faith in a new life was 
the principal cause of spiritual Ju- 
daism being received by the Geutiles, 
that the resurrection of Christ was 
the proof of it; that as he rose from 
the dead, so all his faithful followers 
are to rise, thus receiving a new life 
after the present shall have been sus- 
pended during a revolution of ages in 
the grave. ‘These decisive and cha- 
racteristic truths are implied in the 
following important passage of Jose- 
phus, where he alludes to the resur- 
rection of Jesus as a mighty proof, 
isyucay misty, of another life: “ The 
reward of those, who live in every 
respect conformably to our laws, is 
not silver or gold, or a garland of 
olive, but the testimony, of the truth 
of which each of us is convinced that, 
after a revolution of years, we shall 
receive a better life, our lawgiver hav- 
ing foretold this, and God having con- 
For this 
reason we stedfastly adhere to, and, 
if necessary, cheerfully die for them. 
And I should have been reluctant to 
write these things, if it had not been 
proved by facts, and made known 
to all men, that multitudes in many 
places have bravely submitted to every 
species of torture rather than even in 
words renounce our law.” Contre. 
Apion. L. 2. S. 30. 

[ shall conclude this paper with 
two or three inferences; first, that the 
book dedicated to E;paphroditus, in 
which Josephus apologizes for the 
Jews, is really an apology for the 
Jewish Christians and for the Heathen 
converts to Christianity ; that had no 
evidence existed to prove Epaphro- 
ditus to have been himself a believer, 
we might hence conclude that he was 
one; and that in all the other places, 
where Josephus speaks of Heathens 
converted to Judaism, he always 
means Judaism spiritualized and en- 
forced by Jesus Christ. 

JOHN JONES. 
a 
On Dr. Stocks Conversion. 

SIR, Bristol, Dec. 24, 1817. 

be Correspondent L. J. J: 


[XIf. 665, 666,) has offered 
some strictures on what he justly 
styles “ Dr. Carpenter's excellent re- 
marks on the letter of Dr. Stock,” 
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in which he points out what strikes 
him as an inconsistency. ‘The pas- 
suge is as follows: “ In one paragraph 
he has, l think, very properly repro- 
bated my friend Dr. Stock's convic 
tion, that he had adopted his new 
opinions ‘ under the special guidance 
of divine illumination;’ but in the 
succeeding paragraph he says, ‘I do 
not preted to set bounds to the 
agency or influence of God. I believe 
that the Father of our spirits does 
afford aid to his frail children in ways 
which philosophy cannot yet explain, 
to strengthen, to console, and to guide: 
but I know of no proof that he at 
present communicates truth by super- 
natural means.” Now It would ask, 
what difference does there seem to be 
between being under the special gui- 
dance of divine illumination, and being 
strengthened, consoled and guided 
‘ by some inexplicable influence of the 
Father of our spirits?” 

Now, Sir, | can see no inconsistency 
whatever, nor any parallel in the two 
cases put by your Correspondent. 
“ The special illumination” is evidently 
the effusion of the holy energy or 
spirit of God which was shed upon 
the apostles; and all who believe in 
the Comforter as a personal ageut, 
among whom Dr. Stock has now en- 
listed himself, believe that his agency 
did not cease with the Jewish age, 
(the original word rendered in the 
common version world,) but that he 
acts with equal efficiency, though 
with less vistble efiect, at the prevent 
time. It is thes illumination to which 
Dr. Stock refers: but the aid which 
Dr. Carpenter adverts to as afforded 
by the Father to his frail creatures, 
cannot be called a special or a super- 
natural aid; for it is that secret men 
tal influence, prompting to good or 
warning from evil, which God is con- 
ceived to vouchsafe to us in the ordi- 
nary course of his providence; and 
which might have been extended to 
an Aristides or a Socrates: aud it is 
even cautiously contra-distinguished 
by Dr. Carpenter from the special in- 
fluence of the Spirit's illaminating 
energy, which operated by the com- 
munication of truth. Surely there is 
amarked difference between a mira- 
cwlous guidance to truth and a pro- 
vidential support in despondency, 
consolement in affliction, and incitement 
to good resolutions. The former was 
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always manifested by miraculous evi- 
dence; and as such evidence has 
ceased, we have a right to infer that 
the special or supernatural illumination 
has ceased with it, and that men are 
left to the guide of scripture and their 
natural understandings: but the latter 
has never been openly manifested; 
and it is not reasonable to require 
such manifestation: it is indeed in- 
capable of proof; it is inferred from 
the moral government of God, whose 
character the Scriptures represent, 
in spite of Calvinism, as essentially 
merciful and gracious. 

Your Correspondent proceeds to 
say, that “ Dr. Stock, as he imagines, 
does not suppose that truth itself had 
been communicated to his mind, but 
that he had been in some unaccount- 
able way guided by the spirit of God 
to the right understanding of the truth 
already revealed in scripture.” It 
may be asked, what difference is there 
between communicating truth and 
guiding to the discovery of truth? 
As to the question, “ Has then Dr. 
Stock professed to have received more 
extraordinary influence than Dr. Car- 
penter allows?” I have shewn that 
he certainly has; and that these in- 
fluences are clearly distinguished : the 
one supernatural, partaking of the 
immediate extraordinary agency of a 
supposed divine being operating on 
the mind to enlighten it, or what is 
equivalent, to guide it into light; and 
the other natural or providential, as 
inferred by philosophy. Dr, Carpenter 
it the words quoted disclaims a belief 
of supernatural illumination being now 
employed to communicate truth, or 
enide to truth; and the aid and 
cuidance which he does conceive the 
Father of our spirits to employ are 
distinct from his miraculous or extra- 
ordinary operations, and are quite of 
a differevt nature, and respect dif- 
ferent objects from the assistance and 
direction extended to Peter or Paul. 

Of Dr. Stock’s re-conyversion I can- 
not entertain the same hopes as your 
respectable Correspondent. “ Let an 
enthusiast,” says Locke, “ be prin- 
cipled that he is actuated by an im- 
mediate communication of the divine 
spirit, and you in vain bring the 
evidence of clear reason against his 
doctrine.” Besides, if | mistake not, 
the original. or implanted principles 
of Dr. Stock, whatever fluctuations 
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his mind may since have undergone, 
were Calvinistic: and he has merely 
recurred to the still uneffaced or re- 
vived impressions of his childhood. 
« The spirit of superstition has walked 
into the desert seeking rest and meet- 
ing nove has returned to his first 
abode and found it swept and gar- 
nished: and he has taken to him 
seven spirits more powerful than him- 
self, and they enter in and dwell there.” 
The Bristol theological public has 
been edified by polemic pamphlets 
of all sizes, from TJrinitarians, Anti- 
nomians, “ white, black and grey, 
with all their trumpery.” Dr. Car- 
penter, you will be happy to hear, is 
not yet “ buried under the mass of 
papers.” ‘The Trinitarian or Tri- 
unitarian cause, (Ll know not which 
of these barbarous terms be the more 
orthodox,) had never, I believe, such 
a van-guard of miserable skirmishers. 
In their estimation of Dr. Carpenter's 
scriptural knowledge and ability, we 
are reminded of the Lilliputian savans, 
who, with considerable geometrical 
labour, contrived to measure the al- 
titude of Gulliver's shoe. 


JOHN BUNCLE, 
i ee 


Lanrumney, 

SIR, January 18, 1818. 

‘ i~ speculations of Mr. Malthus, 

have been the subject of the 
most able and satisfactory animadver- 
sions of your Correspondent ; oe i Me 
who, by the publication of his letters 
ou this subject in your Repository, 
has rendered a lasting and highly im- 
portant service to the cause of truth, 
political and religious. 

The system of Mr. Malthus, as fur- 
uishing an easy means of accounting 
for the ill effects of mis-rule without 
implicating its authors aud supporters, 
is become very fashionable with a 
certain classy of politicians in this 
couutry ; and the speciousness of his 
mode of treating his subject has made 
many converts. The misapplication 
of the principles of this system to 
account for the tremendous increase 
of pauperism and burdens of the poor- 
rates in this country, appears to bea 
subjec t deserving the farther attention 
of your most able and enlichte 
Correspondent. Ina nite aioe 
I have in the press, and which will 
be published in a few days, on the 
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subject of the Poor-laws,* I have been 
compelled to allude to the prin- 
ciples advocated by Mr. Malthus, but 
a conviction of their being without 
foundation in truth or nature, and the 
perception of their mischievous ten- 
dency and application induce me to 
express a hope that T. N. T. will 
make still more public his concise but 
full and triumphant refutation of these 
heart-chilling principles. 

With the sincerest respect for your 
important exertious for the diffusion 
of religious and moral truth, and in 
the hope that their usefulness will be 
additionally and greatly extended by 
the rapid increase of the circulation of 
your invaluable Miscellany, | remain, 


JOHN H. MOGGRIDGE. 
a 
The Nonconformist. 

[A society of gentlemen, who have 
associated to promote inquiry into the 
literature and history of the Noncon- 
formists, have promised us a succession 
of papers under the above title, of 
which we this month insert the first. 

Ep.]} 
No. I. 
A Vindication of the Two Thousand 
Ejected Ministers. 

WRITER who is entitled to 

some degree of respect, and 
whose prejudices are on the side of 
liberty, relating the history of the 
two thousandt ejected ministers, says, 
after allowing them high praise for 
their integrity and conscience, that 
“when we examine into the reasons 
of their secession from the church,” 
(he should rather have said their non- 
conformity,) “* we cannot but stand 
amazed at their extreme frivolousness, 
and our admiration is almost anni- 
hilated by contempt.” It is deserving 
of serious inquiry, and it is the object 





* “ Remarks on the Report of the Select 


Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Poor-Laws; in which the proposed 
alteration of the laws of settlement; and 
pauperism, its causes, consequences and 
remedies are distinctly considered. By 
a Monmouthshire Magistrate. Sold in 
London, by Baldwin and Co., and R. Hun- 


ter, (successor to Mr, Johnson,) St. Paul's 
Church Yard.” 


_ + The number of the ejected ministers 
1s not capable of being exactly ascertained. 
1 use the round number of two thousand a@ 
being agreaeble to usage, 
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of this paper to inquire, whether this 
judgment be equitable. 
' One observation may guide us in 
our examination, viz. that approbation 
of an action does not always imply 
approbation of the reasons on which 
it is founded. | admire the step taken 
by Archbishop Sancroft and the non- 
juring clergy at the Revolution, though 
T hold the principles on which it pro- 
ceeded to be extremely erroneous and 
pernicious. In fact, it is impossible 
to behold a strict adherence to the 
dictates of conscience without reve- 
rence; at least in those cases where 
conscience requires acts of disinterest- 
edness, humility and self-denial. This 
is a spectacle which the human heart 
is formed to admire; whether we re- 
solve our admiration into sympathy, 
into the pleasure taken in beholding 
moral consistency and uniformity, or 
into the lower principle of approba- 
tion of that conduct in our fellow- 
creatures which lays the surest foun- 
dation for our own advantage, as far 
as we are connected with them. 

The motives by which men are led 
to any great resolution are commonly 
mixed, and in so large a body as the 
Ejected Ministers, there were pro- 
bably many individuals who were 
swayed by some sentiments of dubious 
character. There is not a virtue which 
may not be exercised under the in- 
fluence of some passion or prejudice 
which robs it of its merit. But 
though no one is ignorant of this, we 
all love virtue, and place confidence 
in the virtuous. 

If it be allowed, therefore, that many 
of the ever-memorable two thousand 
were actuated by some reasons which 
in the present day appear weak, and 
that few of them were guided by 
those great general principles on which 
their posterity justify their own non- 
conformity, it will not follow that, in 
their peculiar circumstances and with 
their habits of thinking and feeling, 
their self-denying conduct was not 
magnanimous and entitled to the 
highest praise. 

Kneeling at the sacrament, the sign 
of the cross in baptism, bowing at the 
name of Jesus, and other ceremonies 
of the same class, may be mere trifles, 
but their insignificance, though a 
good reason for not imposing: them 
upon Christians, is none for submission 
to them in opposition to the judg- 


ment. ‘To comply with any rite whicle 
is regarded as unscriptural and super- 
stitions in its tendenc y, is hypocritical 
in a Christian. Any contempt that 
attaches to the frivolousness of the 
rite, belongs not to him that resists, 
but to him that would enforce it. 
The imposition can be designed only, 
in the wantonness of power, to exact 
obedience at the expense of conscience, 
If one sacrifice of this kind be made 
for the sake of peace, another may be 
demanded, and where is compliance 
toend? Prtneipiis obsta, is the only 
safe maxim, with regard to such unjust 
and tyrannical demands. 

Whilst the Ejected Ministers scru- 
pled, for various reasons, to submit 
to these ceremonies, they protested 
against the right of the supreme power 
to make them compulsory. ‘The Con- 
ferences at the Savoy, in which, ac- 
cording to our present notions, we 
must pronounce the Presbyterians 
sufficiently yielding, turned chiefly 
upon this point. It is indeed the 
hinge of the controversy between 
conformists and nonconformists. To 
admit the imposition of the cross in 
baptism or any other frivolity upon 
human authority, is to give up religion 
wholly to the magistrate to be moulded 
by him at his pleasure; for he has 
only to represent any imposition, 
however grievous, as a thing indif- 
ferent, in order to stand justified upon 
this principle in its rigorous enforce- 
ment. But it is not the amount of 
the tax upon conscience, but the right 
to tax conscience, that is in dispute, 
Hampden’s portion of ship-money was 
inconsiderable, but had it been less, 
and as small as it could be, resistance 
of payment would have been equally 
the part of enlightened patriotism, 
because the power that could assess 
him without the consent of the Com- 
mons, in the lowest possible sum, 
could, at its arbitrary will, strip him 
of all his property, and even overturn 
the constitution. In the present in- 
stance, a power to cause the knee to 
bend before bread and wine, would 
be equivalent to the power to con- 
strain the prostration of the body be- 
fore an idol, in short, a power to annul 
the plainest commandments of Al- 
mighty God, 

There are other points of view im 
which the case of the Ejected Minis- 
ters requires oo argument whatever; 
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to state it is to pronouuce their justi- 
fication. 

For example, the Act of Uniformity 
required such of them as had not 
received episcopal ordination to he 
re-ordaiwed by a bishop. Now, to 
have submitted to this demand, would 
not only have been at variance with 
their confirmed opinion of the office 
of bishop and presbyter, as laid down 
in the New Testament, but would 
also have been a confession that their 
previous ministry (in a great number 
of persons, the ministry of a long aud 
active life,) had been a continued irre- 
gularity and usurpation. How could 
they stoop to this degradation, with- 
out forfeiting, besides their own ap- 
probation, the esteem and confidence 
of their respective flocks, on whose 
estimate of their characters depended 
the success of their labours ! 

Again, the Act of Uniformity ex- 
torted a public declaration from all 
the clergy of unfeigned assent and 
consent, to all and every thing con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer. 
So extravagant is this demand, the 
size of the book and its multifarious 
contents, the work of men of different 
minds, in periods when contradictory 
principles prevailed, being considered, 
that many subterfuges have been dis- 
covered by casuists, in order to evade 
the plain meaning of the law; and 
without these, it is not probable that 
any considerable number of men, even 
in these lax times, could be found to 
conform openly to the church. But 
no such expedieuts occurred, or would 
have been allowed, to the clergy iv 
1662. Themeaning of the legislators 
was certain; and an artful course had 
been adopted, with regard to the 
Presbyterians, which reduced them to 
the alternative of nonconformity or 
deep dishonour ; they had been drawn 
into public controversy just before the 
Act was passed, and pressed to ex- 
plain and defend their objections to 
the ritual and rubric of the church - 
they were then dismissed, and the 
statute compelled them to abide, as 
honest men, by their previous decla- 
rations, or to subscribe their own in- 
delible disgrace. Nor was this all: 
the Book of Common Prayer, to which 
entire assent and consent was to be 
acknowledged, was referred to the 
bishops for revision and correction ; 
and it is an historical fact, that the 


new edition was published only on 
the eve of Bartholomew Day ; so that 
very few of the clergy could possibly 
have read the book, which they were 
obliged to profess before God and man 
to approve in every iota. 

Once more; by the Act of Uni- 
formity, the clergy were compelled to 
subscribe and declare, that it is not 
lawful, upon any pretence whatso- 
ever, to take arms against the King, 
ie. the Presbyteriaus amongst them 
were required, as the condition of re- 
taining their benefices, to acknow- 
ledge themselves rebels in resisting 
the illegal exactions of Chailes lL. and, 
in opposing his attempt to govern 
without a Parliament. This was an 
unexampled act of tyranny. The 
most arbitrary rulers had been hith- 
erto content with enforcing obedience 
and submission, and had never enter- 
tained the wish to force their slaves 
into the hypocrisy of asserting that, 
in their consciences, they loved ty- 
ranny and hated freedom, Had not 
a considerable body of our ancestors 
opposed this execrable doctrine and 
profligate demand, is it too much to 
assert, that the coustitution of England 
would have beeu broken up and bu- 
ried under a despot's throne! The 
Revolution of 1688, which in fact 
and in theory declared passive obedi- 
ence and non-resistauce to be con- 
trary to the spirit of the constitution, 
was in reality a justification of the 
memorable 2000, who, twenty-six 
years before, had, with immense sacri- 
fices, maintamed the true constitu- 
tional principles, * 

On either of these grounds, but 
especially the last, the Two Thousand 
Confessors, stand justified and ho- 
noured in the eye of reason. Their 
splendid example has associated non- 





* I use the words cons/itution and con- 
stitutional, to express those fundamen- 
tal political principles to which all the 
great acts of the English people, whenever 
they have stoed forward to check or reform 
their government, are referable. The 
constitution is the Lex non scripta, which 
all our greatstatesmen have acknowledged 
and revered, the leading feature of which 
is, that ours is a commonwealth, under 4 
monarch of our choice. To make the 
constitution the whole body of existing 
Statutes is a modern legal refinement; 4 
symptom of bad times, aud a plea for bad 
measures, 
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conformity and patriotism. Let their 
descendants maintain them indisso- 
luble ; according to the ac- 
knowledgment of Mr. Hume, the 
Puritans kindled and preserve d the pre- 


and as, 


cious spark of liberty in the days oft 


absolute prerogative, so that to them 
the E-nolish owe the whole 
their constitution, let the Protestant 
Dissenters of these times emulite the 
public virtue of their fathers, and be 
ready, if occasion serve, by sacrilices 
or by exertions, to encounte: 
doctrives aud to resist constitut, ; 
measures that unconstitutional 
and thus to lay an obligation upon 
their children to speak of them, in the 
times to come, as those that stood in 
the breach to defend their own and 
their children’s liberties, and to save 
their country and the world from being 
again subjugated to the 
Divine Rig ‘ht, under 
legitimacy. 


shia ish 
nally 


are 


the 


TT 
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No. CCCXXI. 
Savageness of War. 

The American papers, at the close 
of the late war, related the following 
anecdote with apparent triumph in 
the military glory of their country- 
man, whom they dignify with the 
title of a sharp shooter. 
is this same glory composed | 

*“‘ Previous to the 
those of the dead who fell iv the affair 
of the 8th, near New Orleans, it is 
said, two or three of the riflemen 
claimed the honour of shooting Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Rennie, the brave but 
unfortunate Briton. Mr. Weathers 
said, If he ts not shot in the left ey, | 
shall not claim the mMenrtr—if he is I 
shall. On examination, it was found 
the ball had perforated the head a 
little below the left eye.” 

— 
No, CCCXXIU. 

Execution of Charles the First. 

This memorable event, which has 
been described with so much elo- 
quence by our historians, is thus re- 


freedom of 


tvyrauny of 
mask of 


Of such stutf 


examination of 


corded in a new Spaper of that period, 


called The Moderate Intellige neer, 
without commeut, and on the same 
type with the common news of the 
dav. 


“ On the 30th of January, was 
Charles, King of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, put to death, by 
beheading, over lvalust the banquet 
ting-house of Whitehall.” 

The newspaper from which the 
above extract is copied verbatim, is 
printed in a small quarto half sheet, 

id in some of the numbers, the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament are shortly 
mentioned under the head of “ A 
perfect diurnal of some passages int 
Parliament.” 


i mce 
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No. CCCNXIULE 

Waring’s Testimony to pure 
Christian tty. 

The celebrated Dr. Waring, Luea- 
sian Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge, has given, 
in his Essay on the Principles of Fla- 
man Knowledge , the following just 
account of the treatment which Chris- 
tianity has met with from the men of 
this world: 

“ ‘The most pure, the most enlight- 
ened religion has, by artful and de- 
signing villains, been rendered au 
engine for their ambitious, self-inte- 
rested aud cruel projects, but this does 
not invalidate the truth of the religion, 
which gives no precepts of any such 
te ndeucy.” 

With this statement before our eyes 
all books of ecclesiastical history 
should be read, which is, im fact, no- 
thing else but an history of these art- 
ful and designing villains, with the 
exception of a few traits ia the cha- 
racters of honest men who protested 
against their villanies F. 

— 
No. CCCXXIV. 
An Item ina Parish Account. 

In the Appendix to the History of 
Lambeth, there is the following item 
in the Church-warden's accounts : 
“1708, November 19, paid Mr. Skin- 
ner a bill for prosecuting Clark the 
Dissenting parson.” Can the reader 
explain this precious relic of parochial 
history * 


Dr. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


_—S 


Passages in Paul's Epistles illustrated 
by one in Ecclesiasticus. 


SIR, Eveter, Oct. 10, 1817. 
f bis E importance of the Alex- 
andrine Version of the Old 


Testament, and the Greek of the 
Apocrypha, as helps to the proper 
understanding of the New Testament, 
is allowed by all Biblical scholars. 
The study of them familiarizes us with 
the dialect employed by the gospel 
writers, and an attention to their pe- 
culiar uses of Greek words is often 
the greatest assistance to us in inter- 
preting the same words, when we 
meet with them in the New ‘Testa- 
ment. ‘They have also another use 
which is not, perhaps, so generally 
attended to. As the works of their 
own earlier writers, preserved in the 
Old ‘Testament and the Apocrypha, 
formed the whole literature of the 
Jews in our Lord's time, and from 
their sacred character were universally 
read and studied; the [Evangelical 
writings not only contain many quo- 
tations from them, but also very nu- 
merous allusions to them, where the 
thought or the words of the more 
ancient, dwelling on the mind of the 
later writer, has influenced his mode 
of expression, and, in some instances, 
caused an obscurity to those who are 
unacquainted with the passage he had 
in view. And as the Hebrew lan- 
guage, at the time of Christ, was un- 
derstood only by the learned, and 
most of the quotations from the Old 
Testament, in the New, are evidently 
in words of the Alexandrine transla- 
tion, it is to it that we must look, in 
order to detect the verbal allusions 
to the ancient Scriptures, in the lan- 
guage of the Scripture sacred writers, 
and apply them to the purposes of 
ferpretation. 

I think I could produce several 
examples of the kind of allusion I have 
mentioned, but my present object, in 
the remarks I have made, is to intro- 
duce an attempt to explain the ex- 
pression in the Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians and Colossians, “ Redeeming the 
time,” by comparing it with a sen- 
tence in the book of Ecclesiasticus, 
which, I conceive, the apostle had in 
his miud when he employed it. 


The way in which this passage ; 
must commonly understood, “* making 
a good use of the time allowed us upow 
earth on account of its shortness, and 
of the evils to which we are here lia- 
ble,” appears to me extremely unsatis- 
factory. Locke, with his usual acute- 
ness, seems from the connexion to have 
discovered the true meaning, though 
it is evident from his note that he did 
not know how to derive it from the 
words. He says, on Eph. v. 16, “St. 
Paul here intimates, v. 16, that the 
unconverted Heathens, they lived 
among, would be forward to tempt 
them to their former lewd, dissolute 
lives; but to keep them from any ap- 
proaches that way, that they have 
light now by the gospel to know that 
such actions are provoking to God, 
and will find the effects of his wrath 
in the judgments of the world to 
come. All these pollutions so familiar 
to the Gentiles, he exhorts them care- 
fully to avoid; but yet to take care 
by their prudent carriage to the Gen- 
tiles they lived amongst, to give them 
no offence, that so they might escape 
the danger and trouble that otherwise 
might arise to them from the intemper- 
auce and violence of the Heathen ido- 
laters, whose shameful lives the Chris- 
tian practice could not but reprove. 
This seems to be the meaning of ‘re- 
deeming the time’ here, which, Coloss. 
iv. 5, the other place where it occurs, 
seems so manifestly to confirm and 
give light to. Ifthis be not the sense 
of ‘redeeming the time’ here, I must 
own myself ignorant of the precise 
meaning of the phrase in this place.” 

Reading the context both in Ephe- 
sians and Colossians must, | think, 
convince us that the expression relates 
in some way to the conduct of the 
Christians towards the unconverted 
Heathens. Eph. v. 15—17, “See 
then that ye walk circumspectly, not as 
fools but as wise, redeeming the time 
because the days are evil. Wherefore 
be ye not unwise, but understanding 
what the will of the Lord is.” Coloss. 
iv. 5, “ Walk in wisdom toward them 
that are without, (Gentiles) redeeming 
the time.” 

Now let us place the apostle’s words 
aside of the 20th verse of the iv. chap. 
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of Eeclesiasticus, and see whether there 
is not some resemblance. 


. : 2 To ' 
Eccl. iv. 20: Luvryoncov xaicov xas 


-. - ~ 
GUVAASAi ATO ToOVYLs 
. ’ od Vv e mane 
Eph. v. 16: Efayocavouevas ro: 
” >. 
‘ ‘ ‘ e ‘ ’ 
MAISOV, OTI Ai NUECAI TWOvYcai EIT. 


ae 
* Generatim omne stu- 
dium intentum et curam circa aliquid 
significat.” Schleusn. in verb. ‘* Ob- 
servo,” Scapula, &e. 

Efayorazw. No. 3, “ Toto animo 
rei alicui deditus sum. Solicite aliquid 
et caute observo, prouti facere solent 
mercatores.” Schleusn. in verb. 

Eccl. iv. 20: “ Observe the circum. 
stances in which you are placed, and 
beware of evil.” 

Ephes. v. 15, 16, “See then that 
ye walk circumspectly—paying atten- 
tion to the circumstances in which 
you are placed, because the days are 
evil.” Prudeutly regarding in your con- 
duct towards the Gentiles, your dan- 
gerous situation, living in evil, i. e. vio- 
Jent and persecuting times. Compare 
Locke's note already given. 

It appears to me that the apostle’s 
mode of expression has been influenced 
by the words of the son of Sirach, 
which he had in his mind, and that 
his meaning is illustrated by attention 
to them. 

According to the explanation I have 
given of Eph. v. 16, and Coloss, iv. 5, 
we may compare with them the true 
reading of Rom. xii. 11, “ rw xaigw 
Covrsusyres. “ Acting witha regard 
to the peculiar circumstances of the 
time in which you live.” The apos- 
tle’s meaning in all of them is the 
same, and it is rather curious that 
they should all of them have been ob- 
scured to the generality of readers, 
by a false reading or a false interpreta- 
tion. 


. 
theory c*) 
He 


aww ee - 


> 


W. iH. 


—_— 
On Dr. Alexander's Exposition of 
Plal. ii. 5—11. 
SIR, Dec. 21, 1817. 


F capricious and unnecessary re- 
finements of explication are to be 
deprecated with regard to the profane 
authors of antiquity, such innovations 
must be acknowledged to be still more 
objectionable when the experiment is 
made upon the sacred writers. Uni- 





* Griesbach’s reading. Eb. 


tarians, who are ignorantly or calum- 
niously accused of practising on the 
texts of Scripture in order to make 
them conform with a pre-conceived 
system, a charge which may be re- 
torted on their adversarics, should be 
particularly jealous of these needless 
interferences, as they uught tend fo 
afford a colour for the imputation of 
wanton and whimsical tampering with 
the passages of holy writ. ‘These ob- 
servations, Sir, have a reference to Dr. 
Alexunder'’s novel, and, as | think, 
most needless exposition of Phil. ii. 
5—11, inserted in your number for 
October [XI]. 614—617]. The ex- 
planations of this | by Dr. 
Price, by Mr. Lindsey, and other 
eminent biblical critics, are so entirely 
consistent with the Greek idiom, and 
with the tenor of Scripture, that, a 
priort, auy new sense would appear 
wholly uncalled for, and the sense 
proposed seems to me not only lame 
but even puerile. 

“ Though in the form of God,” is 
thought to allude to “ the transfigura- 
tion on the mount where he (Jesus) 
assumed a divine or luminous, or super- 
naturally splendid appearance, his face 
shining as the sun, and his raiment 
becoming white as snow.” 

The words rendered in the com- 
mon version “thought it not robbery 
to Le equal with God,” are said to be 
literally translateable by the expres- 
sions “thought not of the robbery of 
being equal with God;” and this is 
gratuitously supposed to refer to the 
accusation of the Jews that Jesus 
“ made himself equal to God.” 

Now, Sir, | must first contest the 
proposition that Jesus of himself as- 
sumed a supernaturally splendid ap- 
pearance, or that this appearance was 
indicative of any thing properly divine 
in the person of Jesus, which it would 
seem from the phrase assumed is in the 
idea of the writer. Possibly, although 
a Unitarian in worship, he may adhere 
to the Gnostic notion of the pre-ex- 
istence of Christ, for such, though 
somewhat modified, is the Arian hy- 
pothesis. It appears from the gospel 
narrative, that “a bright cloud over- 
shadowed them,” and that a voice was 
heard out of the cloud bearing witness 
that Jesus was “the beloved son of 
God.” This cloud was probably the 
Shekinah, or cloud of glory which 


assuye 





{8 


rested on the lid of the ark, and which 
appeared at the door of the tabernacle. 
At all events, the splendour was sym- 
bolical of the local presence of Je horah, 
and was only reflected on Jesus. The 
same transfiguration took place in 
the instance of Moses: who, on de- 
scending from Mount Sinai, was com- 
pelled to put a veil on his face, w hile 
speaking to the people, because “the 
skin of his face shone." Yet no one 
talks of Moses “ being in the form of 
God.” <As to the strange notion of 
your Correspondent, that Jesus micht 
have retained this splendour in his 
person, had he chosen, though the 
cloud of divine glory which was the 
cause of it ceased to rest upon him, it 
is difficult to speak of it in any other 
terms than as insufferable trifling: 
what purpose could it possibly an- 
swer for the person of Jesus to be 
constantly irradiated with a superna- 
tural splendour! The fact is assamed 
merely to prop the argument, that 
“being in the form of God,” alludes 
tothe transfigured appearance of Jesus: 
is if the “taking on him the form of 
a servant,” referred to his voluntary 
relinquishment of this accidental splen- 
dour; declaratory of the local pre. 
sence of God and of his favour to the 
“elect, whom he had chosen.” 

What Sir! when Christ is called 
“the brightness of the glory” of God 
and the “express image of his per- 
aon,” does it mean no more than the 
visible brightness symbolical of the 
local presence of God, which reflected 
on the form of Jesus in attestation of 
his son-ship? Is not Christ called the 
“power of God and the wisdom of 
God"? And is not he who has re- 
ceived of the power and wisdom of 
od, manifested in the words and 
works which he spoke and wrought, 
not of himself, but by the Father, 
whose spirit rested on him, is not this 
inspired messenger “in the form or 
likeness of God" : 

That the word wyycars literally 
means thought not of, I am by no 
means convinced: nor do I see any 
reason for departing from the rational 
and scholar-like interpretation, adopt- 
éd by the eminent men above alluded 
to: “Who being in the form of God 
did not esteem it a prey to be equal 
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with God, or rather, like to God: 
but divested himself of his glory.” 
Not surely of “the supernatural 
splendid form which he assumed on 
the mount:” but of the majesty which 
he might have displayed, had he em- 
ployed his miraculous powers for his 
own agerandisement :as he was tempt- 
ed to do, when undergoing the disci- 
pline and probation in the desert, 
described by a scenical allegory indi- 
cative of the process in the mind of 
Jesus, preparatory to his coming forth 
into the world as the sent of God. ‘To 
suppose with your expositor, that the 
“emptying himself of glory,’ and the 
‘taking the form ofa servant,” refer 
to the particular circumstances of his 
ceasing to exhibit a luminous appear- 
ance, and his girding himself to wash 
the feet of his disciples, is to substi- 
tute paltry and insignificant allusions 
for those grand geveral characteristics 
of the ministry of the Messiah, which 
the apostle had in view. ‘Ele who 
had not where to lay his head,” might 
be said without any violence of meta- 
phor to be “in the form of a servant:” 
as he whocured madness by a word and 
raised the dead, might be described 
as in the form of God, whose repre- 
sentative and agent he approved him- 
self. 

His being “in the likeness of men” 
certainly does not refer to the phan- 
tastic heresy of the Docete: a refe- 
rence which occurs in the “ coming 
in the flesh” of John; it is in close 
connexion with the foregoing pas- 
sages; and alludes to his unostenta- 
tious use of the power which he 
received from God, and which he em- 
ployed to the glory of the “ One God 
the Father,” and for the object of his 
Messiahship, and never for his own 
personal advantage. ‘In the likeness 
of men,” signifies, “under the ap- 
pearance of other men,” or, ‘fas a 
common man:”’ allusive to his volun- 
tary obedience in a state of humility 
and suffering. Samson in Judges xvi. 
7, says, that “if they bind him with 
green withs he shall be weak and 
be as a man:” which is rendered 
in the common version “as another 


man.” 
C. A. E. 
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Sie, Dec. 10, 1817. 
DARE say you have noticed how 
great and sudden a change of style 

takes place at the beginning of the 
46th chapter of Jeremiah. Can the 
author of the former be the author 
alyo of the latter part of this book: 
This seems to me searcely possible. 
There are peculiarities also in the lat- 
ter part, which seem to me different 
from any other part of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment. The style seems quite pecu- 
liar, Can any of your Correspon- 
dents on Biblical Criticism furnish a 
solution of this difficulty? If they can, 
they wil] much oblige, 
H. 


2 


New Translations of Psalm v. ll, 
and cx. 3 
Alnwick, 
Sir, November 30, 1817. 
N reading the 11th verse of Psalm v. 
[ was much struck with the 
prayer which the writer offers to the 
Deity against those wicked characters 
whom he had described in the pre- 
ceding verses. Not believing that a 
human being, who possessed the feel- 
ings of a man, omitting the idea of 
inspiration by the gracious spirit of 
God, could indite such a prayer, I 
was induced to examine the original. 
That examination has satisfied me, 
that the Psalmist never prayed for 
their destruction, but merely stated 
what would be the consequence of 
their vicious and impious conduct. 
Two of the verbs are in the simple 
active voice, and the rest in the causal 
active, but not oue of them (I submit 
it to Hebraists) is in the imperative 
mood. These things being premised, 
[ shall divide and translate as fol- 
lows: 
onde ono wen 
cmniyynn dp: 
MMI Can’yws 353 
34921909 


God wil! cause them to be punished ; 

They sball fall by their own counsels ; 

By the greatness of their vices they shall 
be cast forth, 

Because they rebelled against thee. 


Let any person contrast this emen- 
dation with the common version, and 
say, if he can, that the standard trans- 
Jation is correct. 

It is thought by many, that Psalm 

VOL. XIII. HM 
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cx. has a reference to Jesus Christ, 
the authority he possesses, and the 
ultimate suces ss of his niission. The 
8rd verse of this Psalm is rendered 


thus, iu the common version, thy peo) ple 
l be willing in the day of thy power, 
f holiness from the womb 
morning; thou hast the dew of 
This makes verv bad 
sense, or rather no sense at all; at 
Jeast to me it is unintelligible. There 
is certainly considerable obscurity in 
the original, and the learned are di- 
vided respecting it; yet with due defer- 
ence to the readers of the Monthly 
Repository, I would divide and trans- 
late the passage thus: 


’ 
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wip tas yon aya 
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Thy people shall be willing— 

fn the day thou approachest with holy 
pomp 5 

As the dew at the dawn of morn, 

So shall be thy converts, 


CAMBER. 
——— 
Sir, Chichester, Dec. 19, 1817. 
N your valuable Repository, [XII. 


681,] a question occurs concern- 
ing the author of the 90th Psalm. 
If no better answer be sent, perhaps 
the following may be inserted. The 
titles of the Psalms are known to be 
of very little authority, and in the pre- 
sent instance every internal mark of 
time contradicts the title. Verses 
7—10 clearly point out that the Jews 
were suffering some national calamity 
in consequence of their sins, and that 
the calamity would last 70 years, the 
usual time of the lifeof man. These 
circumstances seem to me clearly to 
point to the time of the Babylonish 
captivity, as the period during which 
the Psalm was written, and I think 
the allusions in the 10th and 13th 
verses, render it probable that it was 
written near the conclusion of the 
captivity, by some aged Jew, who 
had but faint hopes of seeing Jerusa- 
lem re-built, as he had probably been 
one of the persons who was born in 
Judea, and carried captive to Baby- 


lon. 
T.C.H. 
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REVIEW. 


Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”’—Pors. 
a —— 


Ant. 1.— { necdotes of the Life of 


Richard Watson, Bishop of Landaff ; 
written by himself at different in- 
tervals, and revised in 1814. Pub- 
lished by his Son, Richard Watson, 

LL.B. Prebendary of Landaff and 

Wells. 4to. pp. 551. Cadell and 

Davies. (Portrait.) 1817. 

PE WE late Bishop of Landaff* was, 
on many accounts, an emiment 
man, and public attention has been, 
for some time, attracted to this pub- 
lication, which was known to be pre- 
pared for the press before his decease. 
The interest which it has excited, and 
the controversy which is now carry- 
ing on with regard to it in the news- 
papers, are a tacit homage to the 
author's importance in society. 

{n our last volume (XIT. 321—327), 
we inserted a memoir of the Bishop, 
which the present work proves to 
have been generally correct. We 
shall refer to that article in the pre- 
sent review, as also to the other 
notices of him which are scattered 
through the Monthly Repository. 

Ricuary Watson was born in 
August, 1757, at Heversham, ¢ in 
Westmoreland, in the neighbourhood 
of which his ancestors had been for 
centuries “ tillers of their own ground ; 
in the idiom of the country, states- 
men.” In 1698, his father was “ ap- 
pomted head-master of Heversham 
School, which he taught with great 
reputation for nearly forty years ;” his 
greatest honour is pronounced by the 
bishop to have been his educating 
Ephraim Chambers, author of the Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences, out of 
which has grown Dr. Rees's Cyclo- 
pedia. “There are two exhibitions 
(now of £50 a-year each) belonging to 
this school, one to Trinity College, in 
Cambridge, and the other to Queen's 
College, Oxford.” Richard Watson 
succeeded his school-fellow Mr. Pres- 
ton, in the enjoyment of that tu Trinity 
College, and when they were both 
of them bishops, in 1748, (Watson, 
of Landaff, Preston, of Ferns, in Ire- 





® The Bishop uniformly spells the word 
as Sbove, with only one L. 
¢ In our Memoir wiitfén Eversham. 





land,) they repaired the school-house, 
which was much dilapidated, at their 
joint expense. A Latin inscription 
by the former, records this instance 
of their pious regard for the place of 
their education. 

After the senior Watson's resigna- 
tion of the school, which took place 
before Richard Watson was born, its 
reputation declined. Yet here the 
Bishop was educated, and he says, 
that he had cause through life to re- 
gret his not having had a better clas- 
sical foundation. 

** Tt has fallen to my lot, not only to be 
obliged to write, bat to speak Latin, and 
having never been taught to make Latin or 
Greek verses, it cost me more pains to 
remember whether a syllable was long or 
short, than it would have done to compre- 
bend a whole section of Newton’s Principia. 
My mind, indeed, recoiled from such inqui- 
ries ; what imports it, I used to say to myself, 
whether Cicero would have said /fortuito 
or fortutto—Areopigus or Areopagus? 
And yet I was forced to attend to such 
things ; for a Westminster or Eton schoo!l- 
master would properly have thought meanly 
of a man who did not know them. My 
hands have shaken with impatience and 
indignation, when I have been consulting 
Ainsworth or Labbe, about a point, which 
I was certain of forgetting in a month's 
time. But as I never could remember the 
face or name of a man or woman whose cha- 
racter did not strike me, so I found it diffi- 
cult to impress on my memory, rules of 
prosody which I had acquired a contempt 
for; nor did this contempt arise so much 
from my ignorance of the subject (for I 
had, after leaving school, taken great pains 
not to be ignorant of it), as, from the un- 
due importance which was given to it. I 
was contirmed in this sentiment by observ- 
ing, that the greatest adepts in syllables 
were not exempt from ahaaite, 1 remem- 
ber two of the best scholars in the univer- 
sity, Rutherforth and Sumner, in the course 
of a few weeks, pronouncing in the Senate- 


house, the penultimam of MaxcoiTys long 
and short. On another occasion, my friend, 
Mr. Wilson, of Peterhouse, (afterwards one 
of the best black-letter judges in England,) 
having kept under me a very good act in 
the divinity schools, was censured by two 
great classics, Bishop of Peterborough and 
Dr. Symonds, for having read abolita in- 
stead of, as they thought, adolita. Even 
the very learned Mr. Bryant, with wham L 
was conversing in 1802, un the subject of 
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man’s redemption, spoke of Jesus as the 
jecitys of the new covenant; on my ex- 
pressing a doubt as tu the quantity of the 
middle syllable, he said no more ; but on 
his going to Eton (that noble mart of metre) 
he sent me word that it onght to be pro- 
uounced E7tTyS, from its analogy to 
odirys, for which he had found anthority.” 
Pp. 5, 6. 

Dr. Watson acknowledges (p. 7)» 
the care of his mother in imbuing 
his mind with principles of religion, 
which never forsook him. 

The portion which his father left 
him was only £300, which was barely 
sufficient to carry him through his 
education. He commenced his aca- 
demic studies, he says, (25.) with the 
more eagerness, from knowing that 
his future fortune was to be wholly 
of his own fabricating. 

The biographer attaches some im- 
portance to the following incident :— 


** Thad not been six months in college, 
before a circumstance happened to me, 
trivial in itself, and not fit to be noticed, 
except that it had some inflnence on my 
future life, inasmuch as it gave me a turn 
to metaphysical disquisition. It was then 
the custom in Trinity College (I am sorry 
it is not the custom still) for all the under- 
graduates to attend immediately after mor- 
ning-prayers, the colleye-lecturers, at dif- 
ferent tables in the hall, during term time, 
The lecturers explained to their respective 


classes, certain books, such as Puffendorf 


de Officio Hominis et Civis ; Clarke on 
the Attributes; Locke’s Essay; Duncan’s 
Logic, Xc.: and once a week, the head- 
lecturer examined all the students. The 
question put to me by the head-lecturer 
was, Whether Clarke had demonstrated the 
absurdity of an infinite succession of 
changeable and finite beings ? I answered, 
with blushing hesitation, Non. The head- 
lecturer, Brocket, with great good-nature, 
mingled with no small surprise, encou- 
raged me to give my reasons for thinking 
so. IT stammered out in barbarous Latin 
(for the examination was in that language), 
That Clarke had inquired into the origin of 
a series which, being from the supposition 
eternal, could have no origin; and into 
the first term ofa series which, being from 
the supposition infinite, could have no 
first. From this circumstance, I was soon 
cried up, very uadeservedly, as a great 
metapbysician. When, four years after- 
wards, I took my bachelor’s degree, Dr. 
Law, the master of Peterhouse, and one 
of the best metaphysicians of his time, sent 
for me, and desired that we might become 
acquainted. From my friendship with that 
excellent man, I derived much Leowiedge 


and liberality of sentiment in theology; 
and I shall ever continue to think my early 
intimacy with him a fortunate event in my 
life.” Pp. 2, 

Metaphysics must have been at a 
low ebb at Cambridge, when the 
lucky answer of an acute boy caused 
him to be “cried up as a metaphy- 
sician.” 

In May, 1757, Mr. Watson offered 
bimself for a scholarship, before the 
usual time, and succeeded; a step 
which he reckons to have been ad- 
vantageous, as it introduced him to 
the notice of Dr. Smith, the Master 
of the College, who gave a spur to his 
industry and wings to his ambition, 

He gives the following lively pic- 
ture of his studies at this period :— 

“ T had, at the time of being elected a 
scholar, been resident in college for two 
years and seven months, without having 
gone out of it asingle day. During that 
period I had acquired some knowledge of 
Hebrew; greatly improved sayself in 
Greek and Latin ; made considerable pro- 
ficiency in Locke’s Works, King’s Book on 
the Origin of Evil, Puffendorf’s Treatise 
De Officio Hominis et Civis, and some 
other books on similar subjects ; I thought 
myself, therefore, entitled to alittle relaxa- 
tion ; under this persuasion I set forward, 
May 30th, 1757, to pay my elder and only 
brother a visit at Kendal. 

“ He was the first curate of the new 
chapel there, to the structure of which he 
had subscribed liberally. He was a man 
of lively parts, but being thrown into a 
situation where there was no great room 
for the display of his talents, and much 
temptation to convivial festivity, he spent 
his fortune, injured his constitution, and 
died when I was about the age of thirty- 
three ; leaving a considerable debt, all of 
whieb I paid immediately, though it took 
almost my alt to doit. 

“* My mind did not much relish the 
country, at least it did not relish the life I 
led in that country town; the’constant re- 
flection that I was idling avay ny time, 
mixed itself with every amusement, and 
poisoned all the pleasures I had promised 
myself from this visit; I therefore took an 
hasty resolution of shortening it, and re- 
turned to college in the beginning of Sep 
tember, with a determined purpose to make 
my Alma Mater, the mother of my fortunes, 
That, | well remember, was the expression 
I used to myself, as soon as I saw the tyr- 
rets of King’s College Chapel, as I was 
jogging On a jaded ang between Hunting- 
don and Cambridge. 

“ Twas then only @ junjor sdph; yet 
two of my acquaintance, of the year 
me, thought thet I knew so mach more of 
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mathematics than they did, that they im- 

tuned me te become their private tutor. 
- one of them (Mr. Luther) it will he 
seen hereafter how much I am indebted ; 
and with the other (Dr. Strachey) I have 
maintained through life an uninterrupted 
friendship. May I meet them both io 
heaven! I undoubtedly wished to have 
had my time to myself, especially till I bad 
taken my degree; but the narrowness ot 
my circumstances, accompanied with a 
disposition to expense, or, more properly 
speaking, with a desire to appear respecta- 
bly, induced me to comply with their re- 
quest. From that period, for above thirty 
years of my life, and as long as my health 
lasted, a considerable portion of my time 
was spent in instructing others without 
much instructing myself, or in presiding 
at disputations in philosophy or theology, 
from which, after a certain time, I derived 
little intellectual improvement. 

“ Whilst I was an under-graduate, | 
kept a great deal of what is called the 
best company—that is, of idle fellow-com- 
moners, and other persons of fortune— 
but their manners never subdued my pru- 
dence; | had strong ambition to he dis- 
tinguished, and was sensible that, though 
wealth might plead some excuse for idle- 
ness, extravagance and folly in others, the 
want of wealth could plead none for me. 

* When I used to be returning to my 
room at one or two in the morning, after 
spending a jolly evening, I often observed 
a light in the chamber of one of the same 
standing with myself; this never failed to 
excite my jealousy, and the next day was 
always a day of hard study. I have gone 
without my dinner a hundred times on 
auch occasions 1 thought I never en- 
tirely understood a proposition in any part 
of mathematics or natural philosophy, till 
I was able iu a solitary wark, obsfipo capite 
atgue erporrecto labello, to draw the 
scheme in my head, and ge through every 
step of the demonstration without book or 
pen and paper. I found this was a very 
difficult task, especially in some of the per- 
plexed schemes, and long demonstrations 
of the Twelfth Book of Euclid, and in 
1 Hopital’s Conic Sections, and in New- 
ton’s Principia. My walks for this pur- 
pe were so frequent, that my tutor, not 

nowing what LE was about, once reproached 
me for being alounger. I neve: gave up 
a difficult point in a demonstration till I 
had made it out proprio Marte; Ihave 
been stopped ata single step for three days, 
This eat wen ty in accomplishing w hat- 
ever undertook, was, during the whole 
of my active life, a stiiking feature in my 
character, so much so, that Dr. Powell, the 
Master of St. John's College, said to a 
young man, a pupil of mine, for whom I 
was proseculng an appeal which I had 
lodged with the visiter against the College, 
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—* Take my advice, Sir, and go back to 
your Curacy, for your tutor is a man of 
perseverance, not to say obstinacy.”” ¢ 
* * © Pp. 9—12. 

The Doctor expresses great satisfac. 
tion in finding amongst his papers 
two declamations, which he composed 
as a voluntary exercise at college. 
They shew, he says, that a long com- 
merce in the public world only tended 
to ‘* confirm that political bent of bis 
mind in favour of civil liberty, which 
was formed in it before he knew of 
what selfish and low-minded materials 
the public world was made.” They 
were suggested to his mind from the 
perusal of Vertot’s Roman Revolutions. 
“ Were such kind of books,” he re- 
marks, ‘* put into the hands of Kings 
during their boyhood, and Tory trash 
at no age recommended tu them, Kings 
in their manhoed would scorn to aim 
at arbitrary power through corrupted 
parliaments.” P, 13. 

Dr. Watson seems to lave been of 
his friend Dr. Law's opinion con- 
cerning the human soul. He was led 
to cousider the subject, by being 
obliged, as an opponent in the philo- 
sophical schools at Cambridge, in 
1758, tq find arguments against the 
question, Anima est sud natura immor- 
talis. Speaking of his “ school-boy’s 
faith,” “that the soul was a substance 
distinct from the body,” he says, 
“ this notion of the soul was, without 
doubt, the offspring of prejudice and 
ignorance, and | must own that my 
knowledge of the nature of the soul 
is much the same now that it was 
then. I have read volumes on the 
subject, but [ have no scruple in say- 
ne that | know nothing about it.” 

» 15. 

Notwithstanding this avowed scep- 
ticism, we apprehend that he could 
not have described his Christian belief 
in the words that follow, and the sen- 
timeut is frequently repeated in the 
course of the narrative, unless he had 
strongly inclined at least to the mate- 
rial hypothesis :— 

“ Believing as I doin the trath of the 
Christian religion, which teaches, that men 
are accountable fur their actions, I trouble 
not myself with dark disqutisitions ¢con- 
cerning necessity and liberty, matter and 
spirit; hoping as I do for eternal. life 
through Jesus Christ, I am not distarbed 
at my inability clearly to convince myself 
that the soul is, or is not, a substance dis- 
tinct from the body. The truth af the 
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Christian religion depends upon testi- 
mony: now man is competent to judge 
of the weight of testimony, though he is 
notable, I think, fully to investigate the 
nature of the soul: and I consider the 


testimony concerning the resurrection of 
Jesus, (and that fact is the corner-stone of 


the Christian church,) to be worthy of en- 
tire credit.” P. 15. 

Iu January, 1759, Mr. Watson took 
his Bachelor of Arts’ degree. He was 
the second Wrangler of his year, but it 
was the general opinion that he ought 
to have been made senior Wrangler. 
Ile was elected a Fellow of Trinity 
College, in 1760, when he became 
assistant tutor to Mr. Backhouse. At 
the commencement in 1762, he took 
his Master of Arts’ degrec, and was 
soon after made Moderator for Trinity 
College. During his year of office 
the following occurrence took place, 
interesting from the person and the 
subject involved in it: 

“ Paley, | remember, had brought me 
for one of the questions he meant for his 
uct, Eternitas pwnarum contradicit hvi- 
nis attridbutis. I had accepted it; and 
indeed 1 never refused a question either 
as moderator or as professor of divinity. 
A few days afterwards, he came to me in 
a great fright, saying that the master of 
his college (Dr. Thomas, Dean of Ely), 
had sent to him, and insisted on his not 
keeping on such a question. I readily 
permitted him to change it, and told him, 
that if it would lessen his master’s appre- 
hensions, he might put in non, before con- 
tradicit, and he did so. Dr. Thomas, I 
had little doubt, was afraid of being looked 
upon as a heretic at Lambeth, for suffer- 
og a member of his college to dispute on 
such a question, notwithstanding what 
Fillotson had published on the subject 
many years before,’ Pp. 19, 20. 

By some remarks that are here 
made, it appears that Dr. Watson 
was sceptical on the duration of future 
punishment. He asks, with wner- 
pected simplicity, “ But how is it pro- 
ved that the everlasting punishment 
of the wicked may not answer a bene- 


volent end, may not be the mean of 


keeping the righteous in everlasting 
holiness and obedience ¥* P. 20. 
On the death of Dr. Hadley, in 


1764, he was elected Professor of 


Chemistry, under circumstances, as 
he himself explains, not a little ex- 
traordinary. 

“At the time this honour was conferred 
ipon me, J knew nothing at all of Che- 
uusiry, had never read a syllable on the 


subject, nor seen a single experiment in 
it; but 1 was tired with mathematics and 
natural philosophy, and the vehementissima 
glorie cupido stimulated me to try my 
strength in a new pursuit, and the kind- 
ness of the University (it was always kind 
to me) animated me to very extraordinary 
exertions. I sent immediately after my 
election for an operator to Paris: I buried 
myself as. it were in my laboratory, at 
leastas much as my other avocations would 
permit; and in fourteen months from my 
election, I read a course of chemical lec. 
tures to a very full audience, consistiny 
of persons of all ages and degrees in the 
Un versity.” Pp. 28, 29. 

Naming Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Jebb, 
as bringing on the subject of annual 
examinations in 1774, the biographer 
coldly describes him as a “a very 
honest and intelligent, but unpopular 
man.” TP, 30, 

In 1766, the professorship of Che- 
mistry, at Cambridge, was endowed, 
through Mr. Watson's exertions, with 
a stipend from the Crown of £ 100. 
per annum. He became, in 1767, one 
of the Head Tutors in ‘Trinity College. 
He printed, in 1768, his /nstitutiones 
Metallurgica, and about the sametime 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. In 1769, he preached an As- 
size Sermon at Cambridge, which he 
afterwards published, dedicated “ to 
the only person to whom” he “ owed 
any obligation, Mr. Luther. I made 
it a rule, (he adds,) never to dedicate 
to those from whom I expected fa- 
vours, but to those only from whom 
L had received them. ‘The dedication 
of my Collection of Theological Tracts 
to the Queen did not come under either 
of these descriptions ; ¢¢ proceeded from 
the opinion I then entertained of her 
merit, as a wife and a mother.” P. 34. 

In 1771, Dr. Watsou succeeded Dr. 
Rutherforth as Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity, being created a doctor by royal 
mandate the day before his election. 
Hle found the professorship not worth 
quite £330. a-year, and he takes cre- 
dit to himself for having made it worth 
£1000. at the least. In this situation 
Dr. Watson was at the head of a theo- 
logical school, which, we trust, still 
subsists; the character of which is 
well described in his account of him- 
self as Divinity Professor. 

“ ] reduced the study of divinity into 
as narrow @ compass as | could, for 1 
determined to study nothing but my Bible, 
being much unconcerned about the opi. 





nions of councils, fathers, churches, bishops 
and other men, as little inspired as myself. 
This mode of proceeding being opposite 
io the general one, and especially to that 
of the master of Peterbouse, who was a 
wreat reader, he used to call me @urTo- 
c1eamros, the self-taught divine. The 
Professor of Divinity had been nick-named 
Valiews Hereticorum; it was thought to 
be his duty te demolish every opinion 
which militated against what is called the 
orthodoxy of the Church of England. 
Now my mind was wholly unbiassed; I 
had no prejudice against, no predilection 
for the Church of England ; but a sincere 
regard for the Church ef Christ, and an 
insuperable objection to every degree of 
dogmatical intolerance. I never troubled 
myself with answeriag any arguments 
which the opponents in the divinity schools 
brought against the articles of the church, 
nor ever admitted their authority as de- 
cisive of a difficulty ; but I used on such 
occasions te say to them, holding the New 
Testament in my band, En sacrum ceodi- 
cem! Here is the fountain of truth, why 
do you follow the streams derived from 
it by the sophistry, or polluted by the 
passions of man? If you can bring proofs 
against any thing delivered in this book, 
I shall think it my duty to reply to you; 
articles of churches are not of divine 
authority ; have done with them; for they 
may be true, they may be false; and ap- 
peal to the book itself. This mode of 
disputing gained me no credit with the 
hierarchy, but I thought it an honest one, 
and it produced a liberal spirit in the Uni- 
versity.” P. 39. 
Such language as this is worthy of 
a Protestant Divine: why has Cam- 
bridge ever abandoned this, her proper 
longue 
ln 1772, Dr. Watson published two 
short Letters to the members of the 
House of Commons, under the feigned 
name of A Christian Whig, dedicated 
to Sir George Saville, on the subject 
of the Clerical Petition; and in 1773, 
a small tract entitled, “ A brief State 
of the Principles of Chorch Autho- 
rity: this latter he read verbatim as 
a Charge to his Clergy, in 1808, and 
republished it, at their request, with 
a Preface and Appendix. He main- 
tains in it the right of every church, 
conceding the same to every voluntary 
assembly of Christians, “ of explaininy 
to its ministers what doctrines it holds, 
and of permitting none to minister in 
it who do — the same belief 
with itself." He avows that he was 


once of opinion, that “ the majority of 
of any civil community 


the mem 
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have a right to compel all the men» 
bers of it to pay towards the main- 
tenance of a set of teachers appointed 
by the majority;” but he confesses 
that he is staggered when he considers 
“that a case may happen in which 
the established religion may be the 
religion of a minority of the people, 
that minority, at the same time, pos- 
sessing a majority of the property, out 
of which the ministers of the esta- 
blishment are to be paid.” He pro- 
fesses his satisfaction in finding that 
his thoughts on many points, both 
religious and civil, were in perfect 
coincidence with those of Bishop 
Hoadley (Hoadly); and he says “I 
glory in this, notwithstanding the 
abuse that eminent prelate experi- 
enced in his own time, and notwith- 
standing he has been in our time sar- 
castically called, and what is worse, 
injuriously called by Bishop Horseley 
(Horsley) a republican Bishop.” P. 43. 

Dr. Watson married, in 1773, the 
eldest daughter of Edward Wilson, 
Esq. of Dallum Tower, in Westmore- 
land: in speaking of his wife he uses 
terms of high, but we presume not 
extravagant, eulogy. 

At this time he received the pre- 
sentation of a sinecure rectory im 
North Wales, procured for him from 
the Bishop of St. Asaph by the late 
Duke of Grafton: this sinecure he 
immediately exchanged, through the 
Duke’s unsolicited influence, for a 
prebend in the church of Ely. He 
speaks of the Duke's patronage with 
warm gratitude, since he thought dif- 
ferently from that nobleman, on poli- 
tics, having always condemned the 
American war and predicted its disas- 
trous issue. When the Duke aban- 
doned the administration, in 1775; 
and adopted principles more congenial 
to Dr. Watson's, our author addressed 
a letter to him anonymously, in the 
public papers, to defend him against 
“the mighty malice” of Junius. Of 
the Duke, he says, 


“At the time I published this letter, I 
knew very little of the Duke of Grafton as 
an acquaintance; I had afterwards more 
intimacy with him, and I was for many 
years, indeed as long as he lived, happy 
in his friendship. It appears from some 
hundreds of his letters which be bad or- 
dered at bis death to be returned to me, 
that we had not always agreed either in 
our political or religious opinions; but we 
had both of us too much sense to suffer @ 
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diversity of sentiment to deaden the activity 
of personal attachment. I never attempt- 
ed either to encourage or to discourage 
his profession of Unitarian principles, for 
I was bappy to see a person of his rank, 
professing with intelligence aad with sia- 
cerity Christian principles. Lf any one 
thinks that an Unitarian is not a Chris- 


tian, I plainly say, without being myself 


”? 


an Unitarian, that I think otherwise. 
Pp. 46, 47. 

The Doctor published another ano- 
nvymous letter to the Duke, in the 
newspapers, protesting against his re- 
commending, as Chancellor, an ob- 
scure country gentleman to represent 
the University in Parliament. 

As tutor at Trinity College, Dr. 
Watson had the important office of 
instructing several young noblemen, 
amongst whom was Lord Granby, in 
whose education he says (p. 49), he 
took singular pains. A correspondence 
with his lordship is here preserved, 
which is highly creditable to both 
tutor and pupil. Lord Granby vows 
eternal attachment to Whig principles, 
and Dr. Watson charges him to “ be 
a Whig in domestic as well as political 
life,” adding, that “ the best part of 
whiggism is, that it will neither suffer 
nor exact domination.” P. 54. 

In November 1775, the University 
of Cambridge “ played the second 
fiddle to the Tory University of 
Oxford,” in voting an address to the 
King, approving of the American war. 
On this occasion Dr. Watson, who 
manfully exerted himself on the side 
of peace and liberty, received a letter 
from the Marquis of Rockingham, 
which he leaves behind him in this 
uarrative, “as one proof amongst a 
thousand of the Marquis’s patriotism 
and good sense.” The letter is, how- 
ever, the production of a mere poli- 
tician ; while the Doctor's answer is 
replete with philosophic patriotism. 
“* Let the pensioners and placemen 
say what they will,” writes Dr. Wat- 
son, “ Whig and Tory are as opposite 
to each other as Mr. Locke and Sir 
Robert Fiimer, as the soundest scnse 
and the profoundest vonsense ; and J 
must always conclude that a man has 
lost his honesty or his intellect, when he 
attempts to confound the ideas.” P. 57. 
He concludes his letter with a passage 
which he himself puts in italics, and 
on which he makes a short comment: 
“It is an infatuation in the minister, 
next 40a crime, to suppose that the 
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House of Bourbon, however quiescent 
and indifferent it may appear at present, 
will not avail itself of our dissensions 
in every possible way and to every pos- 
sible extent: and the moment America 
is compelled to open her ports and to 
refuge her distress under foreign pro- 
tection, there will be an end of our 
history as a great people.” On this he 
remarks, “ How fully this prediction 
respecting the conduct of the House 
of Bourbon, was verified by the event, 
every one kuows; and our children 
will know, whether the other part of 
it was a groundless prediction.” P. 58, 

Dr. Watson now assumed a decided 
political character; of what cast and 
with what effect the following lively 
narrative will shew: 

** In 1776, it came to my turn to preach 
the Restoration and Accession sermons 
before the University: I published them 
both, ealling the first ‘ The Principles of 
the Revolution vindicated.’ 

‘This sermon was written with great 
caution, and at the same time with great 
boldness aud respect for truth. In London 
it was reported, at its first coming out, to 
be treasonable ; and a friend of mine, Mr. 
Wilson, (the late judge,) who was anxious 
foc my safety, asked Mr. Dunning (after- 
wards Lord Ashburton), what he thought 
of it; who told him, ‘that it contained 
such treason as ought to be preached once 
a month at St. James's. It gave great 
offence to the Court; and was at the time, 
and has continued to be, an obstacle to my 
promotion. 

‘** | knew nothing of either Lord George 
Germaine or the Archbishop of Armagh ; 
but Mr. Cumberland, Lord George’s secre- 
tary, told Mr. Higgs, one of the Fellows 
of Trinity College, with a view of what 
he said being repeated to me, that these 
two personages had intended to propose 
me to the King, for the Provostship of 
Dublin University. I asked what had 
made them abandon their intention? It 
was answered, * your Sermon on the Prin- 
ciples of the Revolution.’ I hastily replied, 
‘ Bid Mr. Cumberland inform his principal, 
that I will neither ask or (nor) accept 
preferment from Lord George Germaine, 
or from any other person to whom these 
principles have rendered me obnoxious,” 
The loss of so great a piece of preferment 
would have broken the spirit of many an 
academic; and the desire of regaining 
lost favour would have made him a sup- 
pliant to the court for life, It had no such 
effect on me. The firmness of this reply 
was too much for Mr. Cumberland’s poli- 
tical virtue; for he afterwards, in two 
sorry pamphlets, shewed himself mine 
enemy. I call them sorry pamphlets; be 
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cause, though there was some humour, 
there was no argument in them. 

On the first publication of this sermon, 
I was much abnsed by winisterial writers, 
as a man of republican principles. I did 
not deign to give any answer to the ca- 
lumny, excepting by printing on a blank 
page, in subsequent editions of it, the fol- 
lowing interpretation of the terms, from 
Bishop Hoadly’s works:—* Men of Re- 
publican principles—a sort of dangerous 
men who have, of late taken heart and 
defended the Revolution that saved us.’ 

“Mr. Fox, in debating the Sedition 
Bill, in December 1795, said, * that the 
measures of the united branches of the 
legislature might be so bad as to justify 
the people in resisting the government. 
This doctrine he had heen taught, not 
only hy Sydney and Locke, but by Sir G. 
Saville and the late Earl of Chatham; 
aod if these authorities would not suffice, 
he would refer the House to a sermon 
preached by Dr. Watson, the present Bishop 
of Landaff, which in his opinion was re- 
plete with manly sense and accurate rea- 
soning, upon that delicate but important 
subject * 

“I had always looked upon Mr. Fox 
to be one of the most constitutional rea- 
soners, and one of the most argumentative 
orators in either House of Parliament. I 
was, at the time this compliment was paid 
me, and am still, much gratified by it. The 
approbation of such men ever has been, 
and ever will be, dearer to me than the 
most dignified and lucrative stations in the 
church.” Pp. 58—60. 


The speech of Mr. Fox's, which 
the Bishop quotes, was one of the 
richest effusions of patriotism and elo- 
quence which ever flowed from a 
noble heart. (See Mr. Fox's Speeches, 
in 6 Vols. 8vo. 1815. Vol. VI. pp. G2 
—74.) At this period, when the 
Whig principle is either forgotten or 
decried, we think it not useless to 
refer the reader to this explanation 
and assertion of it; especially as, with 
one honourable exception in the See 
of Norwich, Dr. Watson was the last 
of our Whig Bishops. 

[ T'o be continued. | 
— 
Arar. Il.—Unitarianism, Old and New, 

Exemplified'and Illustrated, in Three 


Letters, addressed to the Editor of 


the Monthl Repository, §c. with a 

Preface, By an Old Unitarian. 

~ Chichester. 8vo. pp. 100. 
Y. 

fb publication consists of the 

Letter which, under the signa- 

ture of An Old Unitarian, appeared 
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in our last volume [XLI. 25/—2»), 
of the letter in reply to it by Mr. Fox, 
inserted in the same volume [ XII. 333 
—339], and of a rejoinder to Mr. Fox, 
which was not admitted into the 
Monthly Repository; besides a Pre- 
face, coutaining an historical sketch 
of the progress of religious opinions in 
this country. 

The Old Unitarian complains of our 
refusing to insert his second letter in 
this miscellany, “ except on terms 
with which he could not possibly 
comply. ‘The motives,” he adds, “ of 
this rejection are best known to others; 
a private communication which has 
been received, having by no means 
thrown any light upon the subject.” 
( Pref.) 

Now, as we set some value upon 
our character for impartiality, we 
think it right to enable the public to 
judge of our conduct. We have only 
to give an history of the affair, without 
any comment. We admit, then, that 
the Old Unitarian did send us a second 
letter for insertion; but having re- 
ceived from some of our friends and 
correspondents, most respectable for 
years, talents, character and station, a 
serious remonstrance against the con- 
tinuance of the controversy, and per- 
ceiving from the complexion of the 
letter that, if the controversy were 
continued it must become dircctly 
personal, we returned the communica- 
tion to the writer, with a request that 
it might be withdrawn. The grounds 
of our wish were fully explained. Our 
correspondent seemed to admit the 
force of our objection, and to be m- 
clined at first to accede to our request. 
At length, he signified to us that he 
had new-modelled the letter, leaving 
out the particulars to which we had 
objected; and inquired whether we 
would insert it in its amended form? 
His concession appeared to call for 
concession on our part, and we re- 
plied in the affirmative, but added 
that, as the magazine was about to 
be made up for the month, it must be 
sent to us on or before a given day. 
The. writer then informed us that he 
had doubts concerning the publication 
of the letter; that he had put it into 
the hands of a friend, on whose judg- 
ment he relied, with permission either 
to hold it back or to forward it; and 
that, if it did not reach us by a patti- 
cular day, we might conclude that it 
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was suppressed. Two days after that 
which had been named, the letter had 
not been received; and at that time 
the Editor left home on an absence of 
several weeks, committing the editor- 
ship of the work to a highly-valued 
a confidential friend, who was to 
act, as he had mogst satisfactorily, on 
former occasions, according to his 
own discretion. Under these circum- 
stances the delayed letter arrived; 
and the temporary editor, knowing 
vothing of any previous correspond- 
ence or engagement, and exercising 
his own judgment upon the commu- 
nication, determined that its insertion 
should depend upon the writer's sub- 
scribing it with his proper name: 
this condition was exacted on the 
ground of its containing personal al- 
lusions to a correspondent whose 
name was given. The Old Unitarian 
refused compliance, and appealed to 
the usual Editor, who did not feel 
himself at liberty, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, to reverse his 
friend’s judgment; and hence, the 
non-appearance of the letter and the 
Old Unitarian’s complaint. 

The Editors of the Monthly Repo- 
sitory may have erred, but some al 
lowance should be made for them by 
the Old Unitarian, who is now an 
Editor himself, and in his first appear- 
ance in that character has, if we mis- 
take not, fallen inio an irregularity, 
by republishing, from this work, Mr. 
Fox's Letter, without the consent 
(not to speak more strongiy) of that 
veatleman. 

After what has passed, it may be 
thought that we are not suftic iently 
neutral to sit as censors upon the 
present publication; but we are too 
much concerned ia the Old Unita 
rian’s charges to be able to refrain 
from making a few remarks upon his 
Letters. We can write upon the sub- 
ject with temper, though we shall be 
obliged to use the language of serious 
remonstrance. 

If we were to denominate the Old 
Unitarian a respectable writer, we 
should use a term very inadequate to 
our sense of his talents, Tle displays a 
general elegance and an occasional feli. 
city of style, which prove his thorough 
acquaitance with the best classical 
models, And, were we at liberty to 
refer to him under other signatures in 
the Monthly Repository and else- 
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where, we could point out instances 
of his great acuteness and power in 
argument. 

We say so much to shew that pre- 


judice does not wholly blind us to 


the merits of this controversy; and 
we are even disposed to go farther, 
and admit that the Old Unitarian is 
really solicitous for the best interests 
of mankind, and, whatever be lis mis- 
conceptions and prejudices, has at- 
tacked those whom he terms “ New 
Unitarians,’ with no other view than 
that of protecting and promoting 
Christianity, pure and unadulterate. 
But, with this concession, truth re- 
quires us to say, that we think that 
he has hazardcd vague and unwar- 
rautable charges, and that his proofs, 
iu all that is of moment, are merely 
uncharitable surmises. 

The radical fault of the Old Unita- 
rian’s letters is his employment of 
undefined terms, which at once allow 
the enemies of Unitarians to quote 
him as an evidence ayainst his bre- 
thren, and at the same time prevent 
them from meeting and refuting his 
accusations. Who, as Mr. Fox asks, 
are the “ New Unitarians?” If they 
be persons in whom all the Old Uni- 
tarian’s marks are found, we boldly 
assert, that they are the creatures of 
his own imagination ; if they be per- 
sous in whom any one mark is found, 
then nearly the whole body of the 
avowed Unitarians of the preseut day 
will be brought under the designa- 
tion, and must answer for all the sin 
which it denotes, and not only the 
Unitarians of the present day, but the 
majority of those likewise that have 
existed within the last fifty years, in- 
cluding Estlin, Toulmin, I Jindse y and 
Priestley. 

‘The correctness of this statement 
will appear by a detail of the Old 
Unitarian’s charges, compared with 
Mr. Fox's replies and the Old Unita- 
rian’s rejoinders. ‘The charges are 
fice ion number. 

‘The first 18, that the New Unita- 
rians court persecution, and the proof 
is that the repeal of the penal statutes 
against Anti-irinitarians was “very 
little acceptable” to them. Mr. Fox 
denies the fact on which the accnsa- 
tion rests, and alleges that Mr. Smith's 
Bill originated in the Committee of 
the Unitarian Fund, and that motions 
of thanks to the government for this 
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sicnal act of justice were passed at 
most of the provincial Unitarian asso- 
ciatious. ‘Thereply seems to be satis- 
factory even to the Old Unitarian, who, 
in his 2nd letter (p. 64), acknowledges 
himself incorrect in this first charge. 
The acknowledgment is, however, 
incautious; as it appears to admit, 
what is elsewhere denied, that by the 
New Unitarians are meavt the sup- 
porters of the Unitarian Fund and the 
members of the various Unitarian asso- 
ciations throughout the kingdom. But 
the Old Unitarian will not wholly 
abandon the charge of a fondness for 
persecution, and he finds, “9 not a 
proof, at least an illustration of it” 
(p. 52), in Mr. Fox himself, who 
whilst he denounces the Old Unita- 
rian’s observations as calumnious, 
takes them to himself! This jeu 
d'esprit cannot prevent any reader 
from returning to the indictment a 
verdict of not proven. 

The second charge is, that the New 
Unitarians are disposed to inflict per- 
secution, and the proof is that they 
make use of bigoted and intolerant 
language; “not content with think- 
ing Unitariauism a good thing, they 
will have it that there is nothing good 
besides.’ The charge is denied by 
Mr. Fox, who challenges the Old 
Unitarian to produce a single writer 
or preacher who has advanced the 
above position. ‘The Old Unitarian 
retorts upon Mr. Fox some phrases 
of his own, culled from his sermon 
before the Unitarian Fund. These, 
taken from their connexion, may have 
a harsh sound, but they cannot be 
fairly quoted out of that connexion. 
By this mode of citation, the Old 
Unitarian represents Mr. Fox as deno- 
minating Calvinism “a curse,” when 
the preacher only says that it is 
* sometimes a curse,” and points out 
a few “examples” of his meaning. 
The charge of “self-complacency,” 
* self-admiration’ and “ self-adoration,” 
which the Old Unitarian founds upon 


Mr. Fox's sermon, for no other reason 


that we can perceive than that the 
preacher exhibits the character of the 
apostic Paul as a model for imitation, 
is not a happy instance of the superi- 
onty of the Old to the New Unita- 
rians in the treatment of an opponent. 
In truth, all Christians, whether Tri- 
nitarians or Unitarians, and all Uni- 
tarians, whether Old or New, are 


liable to the charge of using harder 
language than the occasion justifies, 
and had the Old Unitarian only warn. 
ed his brethren against a common 
error, instead of framing an accusa- 
tion against “ these Galileans,” as “ sin. 
ners above all the Galileans,” we 
should have regarded him as a peace- 
maker and not as an accuser. He 
might, by his process, convict of per- 
secution the charitable Priestley and 
even the mild Lindsey. Nay, we 
suspect that he might by a rigid scru- 
tiny of his own publication, reduce 
himself to the necessity of pleading 
guilty to the charge of verbal intole- 
rance.* 

The third charge is, that the New 
Unitarians undervalue “ purity and 





* The Old Unitarian will not, we are 
sure, plead for discarding all decency of 
language with regard to New Unitarians; 
but he will be at a loss to reconcile with 
his own sense of propriety the passage 
(Letters, p. 13), where, describing the 
“very great injury and disgrace’’ done 
to the cause” by the Provincial Unitarian 
Associations, he speaks of “ the tongues of 
not a few controversial coxcombs’’ being 
“let loose.’ If, however, the demerits of 
the New Unitarians justify hard epithets, 
Calvinists and Churechmen are by his own 
shewing entitled to toleration; but what 
would the former say to his representa- 
tion of their system as almost excluding 
infinite benevolence from the divine per- 
fections (Pref. p. xii.), to his pronouncing 
the general disposedness to what is termed 
** Evangelical religion,” to he a * hasten- 
ing back to the regions of implicit faith, 
of intolerance and of other beggarly ele- 
ments” (Pref. p. xviii.), and, above all, to 
his declaring that “ Jnsanity has been 
either a pre-disposing cause of partiality 
for” “Calvinistic or (as they are called) 
Orthodox doctrines,” “or the effect of 
too warm an attachment to them” (Pref. 
p. \xviii.): and what would the latter say 
to his scheme for “sweeping out the rud- 
bish and defilements which disgrace the 
national church” (Letters, p. 18), or to 
his portraying the following ** promi- 
neut and characteristic features’? in the 
clerical body; “ fixed abhorrence of Uni- 
tariamism,’’ “abusive language,” “ de- 
signed and deliberate misrepresentations,”’ 
“ disingenuity” and “ meanness” (Pref. 
p. xxii)? They might say, as the Old 
Unitarian says, in the next page,—but 
their intra would be his extra, and their 
extra would shut him out equally with his 
younger brethren,— 


Jliacos intra muros peccatur et extra. 











correctness of life and manners,” palli- 
ate “licentiousness” and represent 
“crimes” “as objects of pity rather 
than of abhorrence.” These are the 
Old Unitarian’s words. Proof he 
adduces none. Mr. Fox replies in- 
dignantly that the charge is unfound- 
ed. In his rejoinder the Old Unita- 
rian softens or rather alters the charge : 
he alleges here (Letters, p. 50), “ that 
the New Unitarians are disposed to 
contend that the only morality and 
piety deserving regard, is inseparably 
connected with their own views of 
religious truth:” and in proof of his 
position he quotes a passage from 
Mr. Fox's sermon, “ which claims for 
the virtue of Unitarians 4 superiority 
over that of orthodox Christians”! 
The charge might have been preferred 
against Dr. Priestley as a Necessa- 
rian, and proved from his dedication 
of his book on Necessity to Dr. Jebb. 
But what has this to do with the 
original charge, which, if true, con- 
victs the New Unitarians, whoever 
they be, of doctrines and habits which 
all good men must execrate, and 
which, tf false, (and true or false it 
must be,) ought surely to have been 
openly retracted, with a confession 
of its gross and cruel injustice. How 
would the Old Unitarian feel, if, in 
order to inflame the passions of the 
public and to counteract some liberal 
measure or to justify some instance of 
intolerance, this very passage should 
be hereafter quoted, as the character 
of the New Unitarians drawn by one 
of their elder brethren?» Why has he 
not put his abandonment of the charge 
upon record, that we may appeal to it 
in our own vindication? Or does he 
still maintain it? If so, let him point 
out the Antinomians of our sect, for 
we have never even heard of them. 
The Necessarians have been reproach- 
ed with this character, but the Old 
Unitarian need not be told that they, 
equally with the New Unitarians, 
smile at the reproach. We are con- 
vinced that, at least, he will not 
repeat this charge against the New 
Unitarians.* 

* Though the charge of conniving at 
immorality no longer stands as one of the 
numbered articles of the indictment against 
the New Unitarians, it is again preferred 
with some mitigation in the Third Letter, 
pp- 49, 50. Having quoted a just obser- 
vation of Mr. James Yates’s, thata rising 
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The fourth charge against the New 
Unitarians is that of excessive zeal, 
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sect is likely to contain a larger proportion 
of men iutent upon speculative principles, 
than of those who are devoted to the prac- 
tical application of their principles, he 
proceeds to say, ** Now I apprehend it to 
be an incontestable fact that some of the 
best men among modern Unitarians have 
suffered their theological zeal so to im- 
pair their moral pereeptions and feelings, 
and have been so captivated with talents 
energy and intrepidity, when found united 
with a similar zeal, that they have not 
declined a cordial union with persons thus 
animated and thus endowed, although li- 
centiousness both in principles and prac- 
fice may have thrown a deep shade over 
their characters.”” The sect deserves all 
the Old Unitarian’s invectives, if such have 
been the conduct of some of its “ best 
men.”’ The “incontestable fact’ rests 
however upon no other evidence than the 
anonymous writer's apprehension. Our 
acquaintance with ** Modern Unitarians”’ 
is probably as intimate as his own, and we 
say, without fear of contradiction, that the 
accusation is utterly groundless, and that 
no instance can be found of open immo- 
rality amongst their members, not being 
visited by the prompt and decided disa- 
vowal of all religious communion and con- 
nexion. One of the laws of the Unitarian 
Fund was expressly framed for the sake of 
meeting this case. And it may surprise 
the Old Unitarian to hear that one of the 
amicable controversies amongst modern 
Unitarians relates to Church Discipline, 
those who contend for its introduction rest- 
ing their plea upon the necessity of some 
more decisive means of disowning an un- 
worthy member than are possessed under 
the lax government of the Old Unitarian 
churches, by an unworthy member, mean- 
ing always not a heretic but a transgressor 
of the rules of Christian virtue. On the 
other side, the argument is, that the in- 
stances of unworthiness are too rare, and 
the force of opinion too strong in favour of 
virtue, to require a Church to assume the 
power of excommunication, which has been 
so ofien and fatally abused. 

The qualifying epithets of some, &C., 
which abound in the Third Letter, lead us 
to suspect that the Old Unitarian’s charges, 
in so far as they are serious, refer to some 
single case; it would be curious if further 
explanation should shew that the individual 
instance no more appertains to New Uni- 
tarians than to Old. We throw out this 
suspicion, not so much to defend the Uni- 
tarians, as to enable the Old Unitarian to 
relieve his mind of those apprehensions 
concerning his brethren, which must be 
exceedingly painful; although certainly 
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leading them into associations, &c. and 
disposing them to slight the principles 
common to all Christians, and to set 
an inordinate value upon those which 
are peculiar to Unitarianism. An ex- 
ception is made in favour of “ missio- 
pary preaching, conducted on a pro- 
per plan, such as that of the able and 
eminent Mr. Wright and others.” 
Mr. lox, inreply, maiotains the ne 
cessity of explaining what is meant 
by Christianity, when the term is 
used; and vindicates the Unitarian 
associations, which are not novel, by 
setting forth their objects. The re- 
joinder of the Old Unitarian is more 
complete than under ny of the fore- 
going heads; and if he and Mr. box 
would amicably discuss the question 
of what there is in Christianity com- 
mon to all Christians, the result 
would, we doubt not, be favourable 
to truth and charity. If the contro- 
versy be a mere logomachy, it would 
be still useful to have this ascertained. 
But which way soever the discussion 
ends, the New Unitarians are no more 
affected by it than the Old. No one 


can set up for another a measure of 


the value of truth. It is quite new 
for the Unitarians to be charged with 
being zealous above measure; but 
the Old Unitarian could scarcely be 
expected to forgive them this wrong, 
since he characterizes, disré spectfully 
we think, “ hypothetically” he will 
say, Dr. ‘Toulmin by a “ fondness for 
running about,” aud Dr. Priestley by 
*“ exuberant zeal” ( Letters, pp. 48, 
49). The instances adduced of the 
censurable zeal of the New Unitarians 
are peculiarly unhappy: respect for 
the Old Unitarians, the Presbyterians, 
for a century past, to whom we sup- 
= the title will be given, should 
rave checked the fling at the sociétés 
ambulantes, the moveable association 
meetings, which are as old as non- 
conformity; and reverence of piety 
should, we humbly suggest, have 
shielded from reproach the act of 
“assembling together for the purpose 
of ag es e 

‘he last charge against the New 
Unitarians is disloyalty: the evidence 





he will not at once find comfort in the 
conviction, that he has wronged a large 
party of his fellow-christians, whom his 


religious profession would paturall 
bim to protect and serve, sosgeg 


is that there are marks of kindness in 
this Magazine towards Buonaparte 
and Walliam Cobbett: it has even 
been suspected, says the Old Unitarian, 
that “* certain Unitarian ministers, of 
the modern school and of its latest 
discipline, have been desirous of pro- 
pagating their religious faith with a 
view more widely to disseminate their 
political principles among the inferior 
classes of society.’ Mr. Fox in his 
reply again calls for proofs; and ex- 
patiates upon the injustice and cruelty 
of such an accusation at such a time, 
*“ when the suspicions of government 
are awake and its power uncon- 
trolled.” To this the replication of 
the Old Unitarian is to us most un- 
satisfying: the substance of it is, that 
his suspicions were conveyed in a 
hypothetical form, and that those who 
suspect and those who are suspected 
are alike unnamed and unknown. Is 
not this the very point of which the 
New Unitariauscomplain? A general, 
sweeping charge is brought against a 
class of men, tending to prejudice 
them, already under sufficient odium, 
in the eyes of their neighbours, and 
whilst it attaches to every one, no 
one can disprove it, because his own 
case may be alleged to be an ex- 
ception. 

We know not to what passages m 
the Monthly Repository the Old Uni- 
tarian alludes. His own Letter is 
evidence enough that we do not ap- 
prove of all the communications that 
we insert. In the papers that have 
been properly our own, we have never 
either asserted or insinuated any prin- 
ciples that we fear to avow, or that 
we do not regard as becoming scholars, 
gentlemen and Christians. We are 
not ambitious of authorities, where 
we are conscious of having reason and 
truth with us, but we will venture 
to say, that not a single sentiment in 
relation to public policy has ever ap- 
peared on these pages which has not 
been again and again avowed, defended 
and gloried in by the most able, the 
most patriotic, and the purest of our 
senators and statesmen. Knowing 
this, we are as indifferent to political 
as to theological accusations; though 
we are sorry when our brethren are 
our accusers, and our foes (even in 
appearance) are those of our own 
household. 


Loyalty is one of those generalities 
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in which an may entangle 
any one who has fixed political prin- 
ciples. It may mean an entire appro- 
bation of the King’s ministers for the 
time being; it does generally mean a 
devoted attachment to the constitu- 
tion in church and state; it ought to 
mean, an accordance with the British 
frame of government in King, Lords 
and Commons. In the first setse, 
every Whig is now disloyal; in the 
second every Protestant Dis- 
senter is disloyal; but in the third 
we know not an Unitarian, 
New or Old, who is not loyal in head 
and heart Surely the Old Unitarian 
would not wish to bring back the 


accuser 


: , 
sense, 


sensc, 


reign of terror, the worst feature of 


revolutionary times, when any dif- 
ference of opinton from the majority, 
with reeard to a political character 
or a measure of foreign policy, shall 
suffice to justify one Englishman in 
branding another with the foul name 
of traitor ! 

We have now disposed of the Old 
Unitarian’s charges; and may sum 
up our review of them, by saying, 
that the first is retracted; that the 
second is no more applicable to the 
New Unitarians than to all other im- 
perfect Christians, not excepting the 
Old Unitarian himself; that the third, 
the most serious of the whole, is vir- 
tually, but ought to be expressly, aban- 
coned ; that the fourth is mere matter 
of opimon, in which the Old Unita- 
rian would probably stand in a mino- 
rity, even amongst those willing to 
bear the same denomination with 
himself; and that the fifth, like the 
third, is a mere ebullition of anger, 
and until it be proved, (which we 
know it never will,) must be accounted 
one of those unlawful weapons which 
even good men sometimes throw at 
those whom they allow themselves to 
consider as opponents. 

a 
Art. II.—Joy turned into Mourning. 

A Nermon occasioned by the death 

of her Royal Highness the Princess 

Charlotte Augusta, &c. By W. B. 

Collver, D. D. F. A. S. &e. 8vo. 

p. 37. Black and Co. 1817. 

HE universal regret evinced by 


our countrymen on the loss of 


our beloved Princess, was alike honour- 
able to her and to themselves. It 
was a tribute nobly merited; spon- 


taneously and generously paid. There 
is a fund of good feeling in the com 

munity, drawn out by particular oc- 
currences, which ought to shame the 
pleaders for the netural and total 
depravity of man, That event amongst 
others shewed that the irreligious, as 
well as the devout, were ready to do 
honour to the good and to sympathize 
with the distressed. In the sentiments 
of many publications, designed to ex- 
press the public grief, and render it 
moral purposes, we 
unfeignedly coincide. Whatever their 
imperfections, the language of honest 
sorrow and pure benevolence, is 
sacred from the shafts of criticism. 
But they have no claim to such for- 
bearance who.abused that mournful 
occasion by inculeating slavish, sy- 
cophantic and unnational principles. 
This sermon in particular ought not 
into oblivion unnoticed or 
uncensured. It has glaring sins both 
of omission and of commission. Like 
the whole tribe of courtly mourners, 
Dr. C. forgets that the lamented 
Princess had a Mother, to whom her 
heroic filial attachmert, under no 
ordinary trials, was one of the bright- 
est features of her character. On all 
topics of panegyric, save this, our 
preacher is voluble enough; but 
dumb as the grave on that virtue— 
so universally estimable and imitable, 
of which, when future generations are 
taught goodness by historic examples, 
she will be selected as an illustrious 
instance. And forher desolate Mother, 
has humanity no sympathy, religion 
Banished from om 
shores, is she also to be cast out from 
hearts, our memories and our 
prayers : On all else is poured the 
full tide of condolence, and this Royal 
Mourner is left alone, the only unso- 
laced wretch in the universe. Bereave- 
ment always gives a claim to kindness. 
To the beggar’s widow we talk of 
Christian hope: and we bestow a 
word of condolence even on the faith- 
ful dog that whines upon his master's 
grave. From what honourable motive, 
by what religious principle, is one 
excepted from the universal sympathy, 
by whom it was most needed, and tu 
whom it would have been most sooth- 
ing? The omission is oe to 
the living, and insulting to the dead. 
Could that generous spirit revisit the 


subservient to 


to pass 


no « onsolatiou J 


our 
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earth, how indignantly would she 
trample on such tributes to her me- 
mory 

Dr. C. would alleviate our regret 
for a Princess, who was commended 
to the nation's love by the declaration 
of her Father, that she had been edu- 
cated in the principles of Mr. Fox, by 
eratitude to heaven for the blessings 
which remain, amongst which he 
includes the present Ministry! “ We 
have a government mild in its admin- 
istration, and conformed to the constt- 
tution.” And he exhorts every indi- 
vidual to “ strengthen the hands of the 
government, under which he lives.” 
The logic which connects these topics 
with the late melancholy event is as 
preposterous, as the feelings are dis- 
graceful which could prompt their 
introduction upon such an occasion. 
On the morning of the delivery of this 
sermon, the vews arrived of the dis- 
gusting and bloody spectacle which 
ministeral mildpess exhibited at Derby. 





Poetry.—Hymn to the Deity. 


At the very moment, numbers of un- 
accused persons were pining it solitary 
confinement, by virtue of the suspen- 
sion of the constitution. We thought 
the apologists of these measures had 
been content with calling them “ whole- 
some severities,’ and “ temporary 
abridgments of liberty unfortunately 
necessary ;" but to talk of their mild. 
ness and conformity to the constitution , 
to demand gratitude for them as bless- 
ings; to have them ministered as 
consolations for the loss of her who 
promised to be a “ Patriot Queen,” 
is a flight of loyal bravery that towers 
above even the Courier and Morning 
Post, and makes them “ hide their 
diminished heads.” The “ hands of 
government” were strong enough with- 
out arming them for destruction with 
the monumental stones with which 
a sorrowing country was piling the 
cairn of its beloved Princess. 
W. 
I 


POETRY. 


ee 


HYMN TO THE DEITY. 
[These beautiful stanzas have been 
communicated to us, without any in- 
formation concerning the author. We 
msert them, therefore, in the same 
form in which they have been sent to 
us. And here we beg leave to say, 
once for all, that whenever we borrow 
Poetry we give our authorities, and 
that whatever is thus unauthenticated 
is considered by us as original. Ep.) 
** Thy way is in the sea, and thy path is 
in the deep waters, and thy footsteps 
are not known,.”’ 
Oh Thou, whom eye hath seen not, ne'er 
shall see ' 
Whose Way 18 in the deep—whose steps 
unknown, 
Enashrin’d thyself in clonds of mystery, 
Yet darting beams of heavenly bright- 
wess down, 
Thou art my God, and prostrate at thy 
throne, . 
And warm in Faith, and strenethen’d 
hy thy power, R 
I yield my all—Oh God, accept thine own, 
From the frail heart that seeks to know 
ho more 


Than that Thow liv'st 


and reign’ 
eee cod a ag nd reign st, to 


Oh, let my soul, content to worship Thee, 
Each daring thought, each prouder wish 
resign ; 
Till thine own voice shall set the spirit 
free, 
And mortal knowledge ripen to divine! 
Perhaps, (forgive that daring hope of 
mine, ) 
Thine eye of grace the humble thonght 
may view, 
And bid thy heavenly light more brightly 
shine 
On thase who, panting for its beams, 
yet knew 
To wait in patient hope, till death the 
veil undrew. 


Oh, not on doubt’s interminable main 
Let my frail bark by varying winds be 


tost, 
Where human aid, alas! but shews in 
vain 
To - wreck’d wretch the port for ever 
ost: 


Who shall assunge thy woes * when tem- 
pest tost’’? 
Or speak of comfort,  comfortless’’ to 


thee ? 
Who, but the Power that knows thy weak- 
ness most, 
And in his own good time shall set thee 
free, 


Spreading the oil of peace o'er thy tu- 
multuous sea ? 





Poetry.—Latin Epigram on Two Brothers.—Princess Charlotte. 


And let not him who never felt a fear, 
Safe in his pride of heart, thy woes 
deride ; 
Perbaps that scornful eye or brow severe 
Hath thoughts less hallow'd than thine 
own to hide. 
E’en the dark days of doubt have purified 
My chasten’d soul from many an earthly 


stuin ; 

And ¢éhas’d, for ever chas’d, the demon 
pride 

That once had mark’d thee in his menial 
train; 


But now hath lost his power, and spreads 
his lures in vain, 


Father of Life, whose ** loveliest name is 
Love,” 
Whose throne 
guilty fly, 
Thou art my God—around, beneath, above, 
I trace thine 
eye. 
All breathes of that pervading harmony 
Which draws from present ill the future 
good 
All leads our spirits to that peaceful sky 
Where banish’d far, nor sorrow’s gloomy 


the humble seek—-i'ie 


no frowns, no terrors in 


mood, 
Nor fancy’s wayward dreams, nor real 
ills intrude. 
—— 

Latin Epigram, with a Translation, 
on Two Brothers, one a Roman 
Catholic and the other a Protesiunt, 
who converted each other. 


Sir, Clapton, Dec. 22, 1817. 
Your readers have lately been pow- 
erfully attracted [XIL. 481, 588, 665), 
to the consideration of the extraor- 
dinary fluctuations which may occur 
in a Christian's religious profession 
The most surprising, probably, which 


was ever recorded, were those of 


“Dr. John Reynolds and William, 
his brother,” who lived in the early 
part of the 17th century. They have 
been thus related :— , 

“ William was, et first, a Protestant 
of the Church of England, and Jobn 
trained up beyond sea in Popery. 
The first, out of an honest zeal to re- 
duce his brother, made a journey to 
him, and they hada conference; when 
it so fell out that each was overcome 
by bis brother's arguments; so that 
William, of a zealous Protestant be- 
came a virulent Papist, and John, of a 
strong Papist, a most rigid Protes- 
tant.” 

On this uncommon circumstance 
Dr. Alabaster, who is said to have 
“tried both religions,” mate the 
Epigram, which i here copy, sub- 
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joining a translation, for which I am 
indebted to a friend, who, as you will 
perceive, has well preserved the sense 
and spirit of the original, 
Jo 'E, Oe 
EPIGRAM 


inter geminos plus quam civilia 
fraties, 

Traxerat ambigaus religionis apex, 

Ife 
Isie reformandam deneget esse fidem, 
Propositis cnusw rationibus, alter, utrinque, 
Concurrere pares, et cecidere pares. 


Bella 


reformate fidei prd partibus instat, 


Quod fuit in votis, fratrem capit alter 
uferque 4 

Quod fuit in fatis, perdit uterque fidem. 

Captivi gemini sine captivante fuerunt, 


Et victor vieti transfuga castia petit, 


Qu rf renus hy pugnw est, ubi victus 
caudet uterq; 

Et tamen alteruter se superasse dolet. 

TRANSLATION, 

Between two brothers, more than civil 
foes, 

On dubious points a strange contention 
rose 4 

This stood prepar’d for Luther's faith to 
fall, 


That stoutly argued it no faith at all. 

The strife began—they clos'd—and strange 
to tell, 

Fought till both gain’d the triainph and 
both fell. 

Each thus obtain’d the champion’s wish’d 
for meed, 

And each resign’d to each his fav’site 
creed ; 

Without a chief both foes were captive led, 

And victors both before the vanquish'd 
fled. 

tut not alone in this was wonder found, 

That both were conquei’d, and that both 
were crown'd, 

For each retir’d his own defeat to bless, 

And each, through life, bemoan’d his ows 
success. 

y Se 
— 


THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF 
WALES. 


The bud of promise nipt, alas! full soon 
Reclined the lovely stem in withered 
State, 
Nor could, *‘ thongh watered by a nation’s 
tears,”’ 
rhe mould its precious charge re-ani 
mate. 


But, there’s a soil more genial, where this 
plant 
Shall gain a livelier root, a prospered 
rise, 
And, cherished there, shall bloom eternally, 
The ornament and pride of Paradise. 
J.D. B.C 
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64 Poetry — Hymns —Sleep.—Epitaph on Mr. Joseph Pattison, &c 


HYMN. 


Jesus wept. John x. ver. 35. 


At death's fell power, the balmy tears, 
From our illustrious Teacher fell, 
Yet did they chase away the fears 
Of those that Jesus low'd so well! 


All hail Benevolence! by thee 

Our “ Pilgrim Prophet's” life was led, 
Active, while yet he deign'd to be, 

And blessing, when he join'd the dead! 


For this thy followers breathe the vow, 
And look to thee in radiance bright, 
And sigh for that “ Eternal now,” 
That knows nor death, nor sin, nor 
night! 


Yet tho’ beset by death and sin, 
Whilst thro’ this world we weary move, 
Sweet sympathy may dwell within, 
A ray from God—for * God is love!” 
Homerton, Dec. 16, 1817. C, 
RR 
iY MN. 
Nature the Servant, the virtuous Mind the 
Temple, of the De ily ’ 


Dost thou the Lord of nature seek, 
(Prompted by unremitting care) 

With heart sincere and spirit meek, 
Thro’ pathless regions of the air. 


; 


Can earth, thro’ all her climates shew 
The place of his resplendent throne’? 

Her Opal's blaze, ber Sapphire’s glow 
Are yain, as vainest visions flown! 


Go, ask the threat'ning vaults beneath, 
The dwellings of primeval fires, 

li where their flaming billows breathe 
The Lord of nature e'er retires 


Or dost thou think the roiling sea 
Will shew his throne without disguise 
Search—but alas ‘twill fruitless be, 
From tropic unto polar skies | 


“No,” each will tell you, “ we obey 
His will, and change as he ordains ; 
Before his frown we fly away ; 


His smile our destin'd course regains! 
** Tis temple is the virtaous mind, 
Iilum’d with love of human kind: 
Where'er we stop, where'er we stray, 
We are his servants and obey : 
“7 hrough him, we change this earthly ball ; 
Himself th’ unchanging Lord of All' 
And air, and earth, and fire, and sea, 
May change, but He's Eternity!” 


Homertun. Cc. 
= 

, SLEEP. 

Though death's strong likeness in thy form 
we trace, ' 

Come Sleep and fold me in thy sofi em- 
brace 2. . 

Come, gentle sleep, that swectest blessing 
give, 


To die thus living, and thus dead to live. 
7.C. 8. 


HYMN. 
Jesus Teaching the People. 


How sweetly flowed the gospel’s sound 
From lips of gentleness and grace, 

When listening thousands gathered round, 
And joy and reverence filled the place ! 


From heaven he came—-of heaven he spoke, 
To heaven he led his followers’ way ; 

Dark clouds of gloomy night he broke, 
Unveiling an immortal day. 

“ Come, wanderers, to my Father's home, 
*¢ Come, all ye weary ones and rest!” 

Yes! sacred Teacher,—we will come— 
Obey thee,—love thee and be blest! 


Decay then, tenements of dust! 
Pillars of earthly pride, decay! 
A nobler mansion waits the just, 
And Jesus has prepared the way. 
A. 
— 
VERSES 
Written ina Daughter's Biographical 
Dictionary. 


Biography, that lends to fame 
Far more than brass or marble can, 
Through ages bears the favour'd name 
And paints the motley actor, man. 


Iiis transient scenes of bliss or care, 
Now sunk in more than tragic woe, 

Now midst ambition’s strife to dare, 
Or, happier, seek what sages know, 


Mark, then, whom science, rank or pow’r, 
Rais'd from the crowd, in other days, 
Nor e’er forget th’ advancing hour 
When virtue, only, shall have praise 
PATERNUS. 
TE 
EPITAPH 
On Mr. Joseph Pattison, of Maldon, who 
died June 11th, 1817, in the 89th year 
of his age. ' 


The Patriarch, gather'd to his mortal rest, 
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His children—they rise up, aud call him 
blest; 

he live-long day, with faith and virtue 
pass'd, 


How calm the ev’ning hour, how bright 
the last' 
He saw his children’s children round him 


stand, 

And left the world, content, at Heav’n’s 
command, 

While grateful love would each fond art 
engage 


To soothe the languors of his drooping age, 

And caught, as off’ring still some tender 
care, 

The last faint breath of nature's falt’ring 
pray’r: 

He sleeps in Jesus, to await the hour, 

When Death shall own the deathless Savi- 
our’s pow’r. 

' J.T. R. 

AC 
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Brief Memoir of Mra. Jones, of Man- 
chester, by Mrs. Cuppe. 

Important as I may deem it to the living, 
that a chayacter so admirable as that of the 
late Mrs. Jones should be long remembered 
by them for their benefit, | should hardly 
bave adventured upon writing her memoir, 
conscious of being incompeteat t» do jus- 
tice to the subject, had I not been desived 
to make the atiewpt by her excellent has- 
band, whose sorrow for her loss will end 
enly with his life; who well knrew her 
worth, and whose great consolation it now 

, that for a long series of years he was 
most happy, to the utmost of his power, in 
constantly promoting and in enabling her 
to execute those extensive plans of bene- 
velence and charity to which her life was 
devoted. 

Maz. Jones was the eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Joseph Bourne, minister of a con- 
gregation of Protestaut Dissenters at Hind- 
ley, in Lancashire, whose life was published, 
together with that of his highly -respected 
father, by the late Dr Toulmin, in the 
year 1808, and who died in the year 1765, 
leaving a widow and six children. Mrs. 
Jones spent the following three years under 
the care of her grandmother, Mrs. Bourne, 
at Birmingham, of whom she always spoke 
with affection and gratitude for the benefits 
she received from her excellent religious 
and mora! instruction, and which probably 
first formed in her anind those just princi- 
ples of rational and fervent piety for which 
she was afterwards distinguished, aud which 
were stil! further cultivated and confirmed 
by her great intimacy with the Rev. Philip 
Holland, of Bolton, who, together with Mrs. 
Helland, took great pains to render per- 
manent those just and important affections. 
She was married in June 1786, to Samuel 
Jones, Esq of Green Hill, near Manchester, 
a gentleman whose views and principles 
harmonized perfectly with her own. But 
theugh placed by this connexion in circum- 
stances of great affluence, she was not am- 
bitious of being distinguished by any spe- 
cies of vain display, or of engaging in a 
round of fashionable dissipation, where she 
might perhaps have figured with some ectet. 
It was not her desire to attract admiration, 
but, on the contrary, to make it her daily 
study bow most effectually to shew her gra- 
titede, for the advantages she pattentel, to 
the great Giver of all good, by supplying 
the wants and alleviating the distresses to 
the utmost of her power, of every member 
of his large family with whom she was con- 
nected, or to whom her kindness could 
pesstbly extend, aad this in the wisest and 
most jadicions manmer, Not one of her 
earty friends or former assoviates did she 
ever forget or yegleet, always ——s 


VOL, Alll, 


how best to promote ier interes’s without 
taking them out ef that station in which 
Providence had placed them, I had not 
the privilege of her acquaintance till the 
year 1805, when, being instrumental in 
bringing forward the effusions of an un- 
lettered muse in thiseity,;® Mrs. Jones was 
so deeply interested in her story, that she 
wrote to make her the offer of becoming 
mistress of a school for forty girls, near 
her own house, conducted at her sole ex- 
pense, and which she herself daily visited ; 
and ever since that time I have had the hap- 
piness of cultivating and enjoying an inti- 
mate and confidential friendship. 

She suffered for the last two years under 
a very painful and distressing disease, 
which, on the 27th of last month, puta 
period to her valunble life. I had an ex- 
cellent letter from her, written on the 17th, 
in quite ber own characteristic manner— 
scarcely adverting to her own sufferings, 
although she was fully aware of what must 
speedily be the termivation, but fall of the 
tenderest anxiety for a most amimble young 
relative, whose every hope of happiness in 
this world appeared to have been completely 
destroyed but a very few days preceding, 
by the sudden and unexpected death of one 
most deservedly dear to her, and to whom 
she was very soon to have been united. —It 
was the leading feature of my friend's mind, 
to withdraw herself as it were from every 
selfish solicitude in the unwearied endea. 
vour to alleviate, and, if possible, to remave 
the anxieties and the distresses of others; 
thereby fully evineing, that im practice ss 
well as in theory, she was the genuine df 
ciple of Him, who, when about to endure 
all the indignities and agonies of the cross, 
exhorted the sorrowing daughters of Jeru- 
salem not to weep for him, but for them. 
selves, and for their children. 

Nor was this admirable state of miad 
shewn only om great oceasions; it was 
equally apparent in the more ordinary 
transactions, and in the minuter circam- 
stances of life, in what may be denominated 
the amiable, rather than the exalted in- 
stances of virtue. 

Of her extensive charities to the poor and 
afflicted, in clothes, in victuals, in medi- 
cines, in bouks, and in every other mode of 
assisting or instructing them, it is in pos- 
sible to obtain, much less to write a parti- 
cular account; the tears and jamentations 
of a whole district for her loss, bear testi- 


mon 

ay friend Mrs. Jones was a firm, con- 
scieatious and decided Unitarian. meg 
° ‘Poems by Charlotte Rieliardson, by 
subscription, of which a second edition wes 
published in 1809. 
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your numerous readers, Mr. Editor, whose 
creed may harmonize with hers, be equally 
eminent for the genuine piety, the unas- 
suming temper, the devotedness of their 
lives to the faithful fulfilment of every per- 
sonal, relative, and social duty which so 
singularly adorned her character. 
CATHARINE CAPPE. 
Yerk, Dee. 17, 1817. 
ee 
Nov. 8, 1817, at Stourport, after an 


iliness of twelve days, Ma. Wittiam 


Rosgeats, aged 75. He was a native of 


High Ereal, near Shrewsbury, but spent 
the chief part of his life in Kidderminster, 
He bas lett a daughter tv lament his death. 
He was a very worthy man, a sincere friend, 
and ever ready to serve his fellow-men to 
the utmost of his ability. In all his trans- 
notions and engagements he was very exact, 
so that the utmost dependence might be 
placed on his word) No man was more 
free from malevolence, envy, covetousness 
and the selfish passions by which many are 
actuated His mind was particularly 
formed for encounteging the vicissitudes 
of human life. With the lot which Provi- 
dence assigned him he was always conteut. 
He was a member of the New Meeting,* 
Kidderminster, from its commencement to 
his death; but in consequence of some- 
times living at a distance, and his great 
liberality of sentiment, be often attended 
at other places of worship, of a very dif- 
ferent persuasion from that to whiel: he was 
more particularly attached. He thought 
much practical good was to be learnt from 
al] denominations, and le used to say, 
when he went to hear the more orthodox, 
that what he found agreeable to truth he 
would take and omit the rest. As he 
claimed the liberty of forming his own 
opinions, so be allowed the same to others 
in its fullest latitade. His spirit was truly 
Christian, and worthy of an enlightened 
Dissenter In his religions duties, from 
whieh he derived the greatest pleasure, he 
was most punctual andexact. He never 
neglected public worship when his health 
and circumstances would permit, and he 
often attended other oecasional services. 
He was a sineere lover of the Scriptures, a 
portion of which he read daily, usually 
with Orton's or Doddridge’s commentary. 
In the course of his life he had perused the 
Old and New Testament many times. Hav- 
veg lived free from vice, in all geod con- 
science before God and man, and in habi- 
tual preparation for death and eternity » his 
latter end, as might be expected, was tran- 
quil aad happy and full of immortality. 
v.Y, 
ee sae 

December 21st, in the 72nd year of his 

age, the Rev. Ronert Simpson, D:D. 


— <= ame 


——— es nie 


© At first Arian, now Unitarian. 





Obituary.—Mr. W. Roberts-—Dr. Simpson.—Dr. Burney. 


theological tutor of Hoxton Academy. He 
was a native of Kinrosshire, in Scotland, 
and came to England to perfect his know- 
ledge of a trade to which he had served aa 
apprenticeship. Soon after his coming 
southwards, he became a student in the 
Dissenting Academy at Heckmondwike, in 
Yorkshire; on leaving which he settled as 
a minister, first at Barnsley in the same 
county, from whence he removed to Hast- 
ingden, Laweashire, and then to Boiton, 
where he resided till he came to Hoxton, to 
fill the office of theological tutor, which he 
oceupied from the year 1791 to nearly the 
period of his dissolution. He was Jess dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge and attaim- 
ments than for his consistent and systematic 
theology, which was in every particular 
Calvinistic. Amongst his connexions, his 
students and his family, he was respected 
and esteemed for his vigorous understand- 
ing, his plainness and faithfulness, his dis- 
regard of self and the integrity and purity 
of his life and manners, and his habitual 
piety, which appeared in bis private, no less 
than his public language and conduct. 
Funeral sermons were preached for him in 
various places, and particularly by Messrs. 
G. Clayton, Leifchild and Cloutt; from 
which last we have taken these few par- 
ticulars. Sen cemmll 

December 28th, Cuarirs Burney, D. D. 
He was seized on Christmas-day with an 
apoplectic fit, just as he was preparing for 
the service of the day, in his parish church 
of St. Paul's, Deptford, Kent. He had 
just completed his sixtieth year, being 
born onthe 23rd of December, 1757. His 
remains were deposited in his family vault 
in his own church, on the Saturday follow- 
ing his death. The principal inhabitants 
of the parish attended his funeral, and 
having met afterwards in the Vestry-room, 
ugreed to erect in the church, at their own 
expense, a monument to his memory. He 
was one of the best Greek scholars of the 
age, and his classical school was for many 
years, as it still continues to be, under 
the superintendance of his son and suc- 
cessor, one of the most distinguished in the 
kingdom, 

The loss of so eminent and useful a man 
cannot fail to be sincerely deplored, for, 
having created a noble income by his in- 
dustry and learning, he disbursed it with 
the most princely liberality, in giving 
largely to most of the public subscriptions, 
but chiefly in contributing ta whatever 
tended to promote literature and science. 
Amongst a multitude of instances may be 
mentioned, that his veneration for Dr. 
Bentley induced him to print a splendid 
edition. of his letters, under the title 
Bentieii Epistole, which he enriched bg 
his own erudite annotations, and distribu. 
ted every copy of the work. gratuitously 
He purchased the famous Zownley Homety 














for which MS. he paid 650 guineas, and 
refused a thousand, that, it is said, were 
offered by the University of Oxford for the 
precious relic, so anxious was he to com- 
plete his Greek MSS, by an addition 
which renders them almost invaluable: in 
deed his library is altogether one of the 
most magnilicent private collections in 
Europe. This now passes into the poses- 
sion of his son, the Rev. Charies Per: 
Burney, of Greenwich, and we cannot 
help expressing a hope that he will not 
allow it to be dispersed ; or, rather, that 
he will not suffer the rare things in it to be 
purchased for the purpose of enriching 
foreign libraries. They are so truly valu- 
able, that it would be a precious acquisition 
for the Bodleian Library, or the Museum. 

Dr. Burney is the second luminary, in 
that bright constellation of learning formed 
by Porson, Parr and himself, that has 
now disappeared from our view. His 
family have all been conspicuous ; his fa- 
ther, the Historian of Music, and friend of 
Johnson, was one of the most elegant 
writers of that age; his brother, Capt 
Burney of the Navy, who accompanied 
Cook in his two last, long, enterprising, 
and perilous voyages, is one of the first 
geographers that this country possesses, a 
fact well supported by his voluminous and 
elaborate History of Voyages of Discovery ; 
and Mad. D’ Arblay, his sister, has equally 
distinguished herself by her well known 
writings. 

Dr. Burney was a Fellow of the Royal 
and Antiquarian Societies, Chaplain to his 
Majesty, Rector of Deptford, and of Hooe, 
in Kent, and also Prebendary of Lincoln 
Cathedral. 

a 

December 28th, at Framlingham, Mrs. 
Toms, wife of the Rev. S. S. Toms, of that 
place. erage was great, she having been 
born in the year 1739-40, a year memorable 
for the hard winter. Infirmities had for 
some time been growing upon her, more 
however to her own sensible conviction 
than to that of her dearest friend : but her 
firmness of mind and long settled habit of 
order and diligence in business carried her 
on usefully, to her own comfort and that of 
her household, until Thursday, Dec. 25th, 
when she enjoyed her dinner and seemed as 
well as usual, but was soon after seized 
with her niortal illness. She languished 
till the Lord’# day morning, and then 
sweetly fell asleep in Jesus; and God will 
bring her with him in the great day, for 
truly she was a righteous and good woman; 
she feared the Lord from her youth, and 
had ever rested satisfied with the simplest 
and most rational views of religion and 
Christianity. The funeral took place Jan. 4, 
the Rev. Mr. Perry, of Ipswich, officiating. 
a 
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1818, Jan. 17, aged 20, after an illness 
of nearly three weeks, Cnaries Kirkpa- 
TRICK, youngest son of the late Joho Kirk- 
patrick, Esq. of Mount Pleasant, in the 
isle of Wight. This interesting young 
man died in London, where he was pre- 
paring himself most actively and reputably 
for commercial life. His remains,were in- 
terred in Bunhill Fields, in the family vauit 
of Mr, Joseph Travers, 

mc 
Suicide of Dr. Black. 

Att our readers, says Zhe Dublin 
Evening Post, are acquainted with the 
name of Dr, Black; all know that as a 
light of our Presbyterian church, he was 
one of the most eminent in the north of 
Ireland, and that as a political character 
he has filled no inconsiderable space iu 
the history of Ireland. The following 
particulars we have derived from a letter, 
dated Londonderry, December 4 :—** The 
Reverend Dr, Black, whe, you know, 
was a leading member of the General 
Synod of Ulster, Guardian and Treasurer 
of the Widows’ Fund, Treasurer and Dis- 
tributor of the Regium Donum, &c. walked 
out of his house about midday, as usual 
with him, and transacted business, without 
any visible change in bis deportment, 
except that he appeared somewhat more 
thoughtful and downvast. About a quar- 
ier before four o'clock he walked to the 
wooden bridge, and after he passed through 
the toll-gate, and had proceeded about 
half way across the bridge, he took off his 
outside coat and hat, which he gave to a 
boy who was near him, and immediately 
threw himself over the side railing into the 
river Foyle. The boy gavea shriek, and 
raised an alarm, but there being no person 
near at hand, it was some time before any 
one could even attempt to render assistance, 
The body was seen twice at the top of the 
water, and those who had the best oppor- 
tunity of viewing it say, he struggled 
against swimming, and endeavoured to 
plunge downwards, The entire population 
assembled in less than twenty-minutes, but 
the body had then totally disappeared. 
The dead. grapples, &c. were immediately 
set to work, but to no purpose; indeed, 
the dusk of the evening, aud now the 
darkness of the night, prevents all hope of 
the body being discovered, at least till to- 
The cries of his family would 
grieve any one. The whole city is at this 
moment as if panic-struck. The Doctor 
preached a most excellent sermon in the 
Meecting-House here last Sunday. No one 
can tell, and few venture to give an opi- 
nion, as to the cause of this melancholy 
business. He wallowed in worldly riches, 
and appeared perfectly happy in his do- 
mestic affairs,”’ 


morrow. 
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Lately, at Paris, Counrsss Dttion, cou- 
sin german to Josephine, the first wife of 
Bouaparte, and mother to the Lady of Ge- 
nerol Bertrand, now in the island of Saint 
Helena. Countess Dillon was the relict of 
the late Honourable Arthur Dillon, Lien- 
tenant-General and Colonel Proprietor of 
the Irish Brigade Regiment bearing his 
name in the service Of France, and brother 
to the late Charles Viscount Dillon, and 
the Hon. Dowager Lady Jerningham. Few 
persons have suffered greater domestic 
afflictions than this lady: ber husbend, 
General Dillon, to who she was tenderly 
attached, perished in 1793 upon the scaf- 
fold, among the crowd of victims im- 
molated to the Demon of Revolationary 
France: her favourite daughter, the late 
Dutchess of Fitzjames, fell an early victim 
to consumption: and she lived to witness 
the perpetual exile of her sole remaining 
daughter, under cirenmstances which pre- 
claded even the consolation of complaint. 

————_— 

The sciences have lately sustained a great 
loss by the death of the Abbé Scoppa, 
at Naples. He wasa nobleman of Messina, 
and Director of the Schools of the English 
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System, lately established m the kimgdom: 

he was in the very prime of life. His 

work “On the Poetical Beauties of al} 

Languages, considered in respect to the 

Accent and Rhythmus,”* obtained, in 1815, 

the prize given by the Freneh Institution. 
ee! ee 

The Marevts D’Anronectr, better 
known in the Revolutionary History of 
France by the name of Pierre Antoine, died 
lately at Arles, his native place, aged 76. 
He was a Member of the Convention, in 
which he acted a very distinguished part; 
was persecuted by Robespierre; pursued 
by the Directory ; and neglected by Bona- 
parte. His political writings were numer- 
ous and memorable for their ability. He 
was one of the principal editors of the 
famous Journal des Hommes Libres. At 
the restoration of the Bourbons, in 1814, 
he published a pamphlet, in which he 
openly embraced their cause. 

—— 

1817. In Octeber, at Vienua, aged 92, 
the Baron pe Jacquin, one of the first na- 
turalists in Europe, the rival and friend of 
Linneus. 
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Protest against the Church Missionary 
Society, holden at the Town-Hail, in 
the City of Bath, under the presidence 
of the Hon. and Right Rev. Lord Bishop 
ef Gloucester, on Monday, the 1st day 
af December, 1817. 


By the Rev. J. Thomas, A.M. Archdeacon 
of Bath. 


My Lord Vice-Patron, and President of 
this Meeting, 


A Cnvacn Society holding a meeting 
within this city, and presided over by a 
Bishop of the Church of England, will, I 
presume, allow the right of the Archdeacon 
of Bath, to declare his seutiments on the 
subject of their meeting. As I am not in 
the habit of attending such meetings, and 
do not ehoose “ to talk without book,” I 
beg leave to deliver my opinions from this 
paper; to which I can hereafter resort, if I 
sec occasion. 

I desire, however, before I proceed, that 
itbe understood, that my attendance on this 
meeting is altogether oficial: and, there- 
fore, as I conclude that I am addressing a 
Church Assembly, I shall speak as a 
var wry toChurchmen; and if I should 

ring some st things to the ears of 
many, they will be sath a the Hon. and 
Right Rev. Vice-Patron, who presides over 
this meeting, cannot, as a bishop, disallow ; 


however obsolete they may have become 
through disuse. 

However I may and do revere the piety 
and well-intended zeal of some individuals, 
whom I know to be members of this Mis- 
sionary Society, I scruple not to express 
my convictions: 

I. That this Charch Missionary Society 
was originally unnecessary; beeause the 
Incorporated Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, was, and is in 
existence, and in action. 

Il. That several of the rnles and regula- 
tions of this Church Missionary Society, 
and especially the means which it employs 
to increase its fands, are utterly unworthy 
of the name which it would assume—that 
of a Chureh of England Society. 

Ill. That this Church Missionary So- 
ciety tends to the subversion of ecclesi- 
astical order, and to promote and augment 
divisions among the membgrs, and espe- 
cially the Clergy of the Church of England ; 
being plainly supported in conformity to 
the views of a new Sect in the Church: 3 
Sect, of which the adherents distingnish 
themselves by the names of Serious Caais- 
TIANS and Evancecicat MINisTeRS. 

IV, That the formation of a branch of 
this Missionary Society, in this city, will 
be peruicious; because it will promote re- 
ligious feuds here, as similar speculations 
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have deve in other places.—-Of each of 
these in their order. 

1. I said that this institution was ori- 
ginally unnecessary : — The Iucorporated 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
iu Foreign Parts bas been in existence and 
iu usefulness, but, though a Church of Ea- 
gland Society, little encouraged, more thas 
a hundred years. Itis probable that many 
of this auditory, iv all respects qualified to 
be members of that Society, never heard of 
ity name, To them I take leave to recom- 
mend it, net as a new project, but as an 
established and orderly system. And cer- 
weiuly the zealand the liberality of members 
of the Chareh of Bagland, would be more 
consisteatly employed in the support of that, 
than in the formation of any new Society. 

2. I said that 1 considered some of the 
Rates and Regulations of this Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and especially the means 
which it employs to increase its funds, to 
be utterly unwerthy the name which it 
would assume; via. that of a Church of 
England Society. For example—lIs it 
worthy of the Church of England, is it 
worthy of the members of the Church of 
England, to authorize persons to go about, 
evllecting pence and farthings from ser- 
vants, school-boys aad appreatices, in order 
that the eollectors of one shilling per week, 
or five shillings per month, may be elevated 
into members—of a Church of England 
Society? And, moreover, be tempted to 
the additional honour of veting at meetings, 
af reveiving copies of the Annual Report 
aud Sermon, and one number of the Mis- 
stonary Register? This is the statement 
in Rule V1. of your Report: but I proceed 
to other matter 

3. I said that this Society tends to the 
subversion of ecclesiastical order, and to 
promote and augment divisions among the 
members, and especially the Clergy of the 
Chureh of England. Can a stronger proof 
of this assertion be offered thau is, at this 
moment, exhibited before your eyes? Here 
you have the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester presiding in the chief 
city of the diocese of Bath cal Wells, over 
the formation of a Society, which the Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells pisciaims. Does 
the honourable and Right Reverend Vice- 
Pairon of this Church of England Mis. 
sionary Society know this fact? If not, by 
what rule, not of apostolicel authority, but 
of common proprigty, does he invade the 
province of his venerable brother? By 
what right does he come hither, thrusting 
his sickle inte another man’s harvest? 
Perhaps he thought the husbandmen asleep ! 
I trust that he will find as waking and 
watehful.— But if his Lordship did know 
the sentiments of dss venerable Diocesan as 
well as-mine (for the Dean of Wells is as 
much under canonical rule as any other 
clergyman), I ask, if bis Lordship did 
know the sentiments of his venerable Dio. 
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ceaan as well as mine, could he give a mare 
decisive proof of his indiffereace to the 
dignity of the high office to which he has 
bees but a few years consecrated, as well 
as of his contempt of ecclesiastical order ? 

Bort Tuis 1s a Cuorcn oF Exngianp So, 
cisty!! Where are the majority of the 
Established Clergy of this eity and of the 
neighbourhood, that they attend not to 
support a meeting, conveued under that 
assumption? Did they not hear of it? Was 
it possible for them not to hear of it? Did 
not the newspapers announce, not oaly the 
public meeting of this society, but that, é« 
promote the views of this Institution « 
Sermon would be preached by the Houeury 
able and Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester, at the Octagon Cuara. 
(I quote the very words of the Advertise- 
ment.) I ask again, where are the majo- 
rity of the Established Clergy of this ois 
and neighbourhood, that they atiend net 
to support this Church of England Society ? 
Perhaps it may be said that the archdeacon 
influenced their minds. The archdeacon 
solemnly declares, that he has not come 
municated, ner authorized any person te 
communicate, to any one of them hisin- 
tention to be here. 

But I have said, that this Chureb Mis- 
sionary Society is plainly supported in 
conformity to the views of a naw Sect ie 
the Church; a Sect, of which the adherents 
distinguish themselves by the names of 
Serious Curistians, and EvAncaricar 
Ministers. I go further. That this society 
is in any respect calculated to promote the 
sober, orderly, manly, intelligent and jn- 
telligihle piety of the Chureh of England, 
I do utterly deny. I look at the names of 
the prime and principal promoters of this 
project; names, | allow, of the highest 
respectability on many accounts, but cer- 
tainly of very little weight in the belance 
of the Chareh of England ; since some of 
the parties, to whom those names belong, 
have nat scrupled to communicate with 
those, who renounce her doctrines and dis- 
cipline. 

Do not imagine thet I mean to speak 
with disrespect of Conscientious Dis- 
senters. 1 quarrel with no man for bu 
religious creed. I love honesty, though J 
may think it perverse. I venerate piety, 
though I may think it erroneous. Bat 
those respectable Dissenters do uot halt he- 
tween two opinions; they ere not of the 
church to-day, and of the meeting-house 
to-morrow ; and we know their meaning, 
Bat do the ministers of auy Dissenting com- 
munity go about launing the insuffi- 
ciency, the worldly-mindedness, and the 
want of gospel-zeal in their own brethren ? 
Does any party of Ministers, in any com. 
munion, among assume to itself all 
the piety and all the virtues of the com, 
mon function ; or look down with super. 


cilious horror on their less assuming bre- 
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thren? Does any minister nmong the Dis- 
senters, intrude upon the charge of a 
brother-ministér, not only without leave, 
but in defiatice of all denial No, ‘These 
are perfections of religions zeal, peculiar to 
certain elect persons, who have set up this, 
and some other institdtions, calling them- 
selves serivas Christians, and Evangelical 
Ministers. 

Seatous Curtstians! What? ‘Is no 
man in earnest respecting the mercies of 
God in the redemption of mankind?) Is no 
man serious in his faith, and earnest in his 
religions and moral duties? Has no man 
a regard for the salvation of souls, except 
this party? 

Evanoeticar Ministers too! Why more 
evangelical than their brethren—who have 
received the same apostolical ordination ; 
profess the same faith ; have taken the same 
oaths; use the same forin of sound words 
ia the services of the same charch, and exer- 
cise the same priesthood at the same altar? | 
speak to members of the Church of England 
(for such, by the title of the meeting, I may 
fairly conclude ‘all present to be): ‘and I 
ask, in what sense, but as the Shibboleth 
ofa party, this exclusive title of Frange- 
lical can be assumed by ministers of the 
Church of England over their brethren ; 
over men, in every respect, whether of 
piety, of morals, or of learning, ft least, 
their equals? Lask, why I cease to be a 
true minister of the gospel, because I dis- 
dain to join a Sect, whose disorderly pro- 
ceedings I disapprove ? 

Respecting this Church of England 
Missionary Society, | beg leave to call the 
attention of the mecting, to two extraor- 
nary circomstances :— Firs/, that on look- 
ing over the list of Vice-Patrons, I see the 
names of only two bishops: one, the Hon. 
and Right Rev. Prelate here present; the 
other, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Norwich! Now, if this Society were 
founded on principles so firm and so evan- 
gelical, by what fatality did it happen that 
the other bishops did not join it at first? 
Nay, how comes it to pass, that they have 
not come in on conviction? I can readily 
account for the reluctance of a man to 
tread back the hollow and rotten ground 
over which he has travelled: dut this re- 
luctance to set foot on firm ground; on 
the ground of the Church of England! 
This is a mystery too deep for ine to fathom. 

Secondly, the next extraordinary cir- 
cumstance is, that among the list of high 
persons on THE REPORT of this Church of 
England Missionary Society for tne rast, 
I see not the name of the only person who 
ean give cither order or consistency to 
their proceedings ia that quarter of the 
globe. I mean THE TRULY LEARNED AND 
sounn Bisnor of Caccurta.—What! was 
that great man solicited to take under his 
care and controulwhich, as the Hon, and 
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Right Rev. Vice-Patron knows, the Church 
of England would demand—was that great 
mah solicited to take under his cate and 
controul the pious missionaries, who should 
be wert into his dioeese from thts society ; 
and did he refuse to receive them? Or, 
did the steady adherents: to the Charch of 
England, who projected this society, never 
apply to his Lordship for that purpose? 
I profess myself utterly ignorant on both 
these questions. But of this 1 am certain, 
viz. that “*the concerns of the Society in 
the North of Fndia” are stated-in THe 
report, under the article Mission, to be 
under no other authority or controul, than 
“ the management of a corresponding 
committee.” A Chureh of England Mis- 
sionary Society, under the MANAGEMENT 
(that is the word) of A CORRESPONDING 
Comairrse!!! I have indeed heard, but 
I will not assert it as a fact, a cireum- 
stance, that would solve these difficulties, 
to wit, that the leading persons of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, which consists of 
persons ‘of all kinds of religious persua- 
stons, are on the best of terms with the 
leading persons of rue Caurca Missionary 
Soctery ror Arrica AND THE East. This 
circumstance, if trne, would also account 
for other circumstances in the history of 
restless and disorderly pietists, compassing 
sea and land to gain proselytes, and dis- 
turbing their own country with religions 
contention. 

4. I now proceed to the last considera- 
tion, viz. that the formation of a Branch 
Society in this place would be pernicious. 

The peace of the city is hardly yet re- 
stored from the confusion occasioned by a 
religious feud, in which, (where the blame 
lay is no question at present), but in which 
the Rector was not only insulted, grossly 
insulted, in the performance of his duty, 
in his own parish-church ; but was com- 
pelled to resort to the police officers to 
protect him from personal outrage. For 
my part, I declare my opinion, that if you 
proceed to gratify the same Party, who 
generated that fend, with the triumph of a 
Church Missionary Society, in the further- 
ance of which that Party is chiefly in- 
terested, and they too are members of the 
Church, you will renew the feuds, which 
may otherwise sink into oblivion; and 
will render Bath, like a neighbouring city, 
a hot-bed of heresy and schism. And sure 
I am, that the mischiefs which you will 
oceasion at home, will never be compen- 
sated by any good that asociety, so formed 
and managed, can do abroad. 

Permit me here to observe, that if any 
person supposes me to be hostile to the 
professed object of this Church Missionary 
Society, viz. the universal diffusion of the 
knowledge of the mercies of God in Christ 
Jesus, he totally mistakes both my princi- 
ples and my character. The professed 











vbject of this society is, 1 trust, as dear to 

my heart, as it is to the most zealous of 

your members, as it is to the Honourable and 

Right Reverend Vice-Patron himself, But 

that grand purpose will never be furthered, 

much less accomplished, by such means as 
are oflered or afforded, by an irregular 

association like this; an association of a 

character so equivocal, that had not the 

Lords Bishops of Gloucester and of Nor- 

wich honoured it with their exemplary 

names, it might as.well be supposed a 

Church of Rome Society, or a Scottish 

Kirk Society, or a Swedenborgian Church 

Society, as to pertain to the Church of 

Kogland. No—the conversion of the Hea- 

then to the faith of the Son of God, must 

be founded, as at the beginning, ona sys- 
tem of OrpER and of UNION; ministered 
by men duly qualified and orderly conse- 
crated to their holy office. On such system, 
and on such men alone, can the grace of 
the Eternal Spirit, the God of order and of 
unity, and not of confusion, be reasonably 
expected to descend. The ground-work, 
and little more than the ground-work of 
such a system is now laid in the EAsr, 
founded on a regular apostolical commis. 
sion, under the superintendance of a sound 
apostolical bishop. But with neither of 
these, it seems, does this Church Missionary 

Society hold communion. But, whether 

that be the fact or not, I call on you, as 

members of the Church of England, to 
look to that Church. 

You are summoned hither to discuss the 
propriety of establishing a Branch of this 
Church Missionary Society in this city, 
under the patronage, not of the Lord Bishop 
of this Diocese, but of the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester; who, himself, as Dean of 
Wells, owes canonical obedience to the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells; and who, 
moreover, has no manner of jurisdiction m 
this city, nor in this diocese, beyond his 
deanery, 

As THe Arcupgacon or Batu,— 

In the name of the Lord Bishop of this 
Diocese, in my own name, ia the name of 
the Rectors of Bath, and in the name of 
nineteen-twentieths of the clergy in my ju- 
risdiction,— 

I prorest against the formation of such 
society in this city. 

Whether, or in what manner, the Hon. 
and Right Rev. Vice-Patron and his friends 
will condescend to notice THIS Paotest, | 
shall not stay to see. 

— 

Address of the Dissenters at Derby to the 
Prince Regent : agreed upon December 
1, 1817. 

To His Royal Highness George Prince of 
Wales, nt of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

May it please your Royal Highness, 

¢, the undersigned, the Ministers of 
the Presbyterian, Independent aad Baptist 
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Denominations of Protestant Dissenters in 
Derby, on behalf of ourselves and the 
members of our respective congregations, 
approach your Royal Highness with fee}. 
ings of dutiful and loyal attachment and of 
unfeigued sympathy. 

It would be vain to attempt the expres- 
sion of that sorrow which fille our bearts 
at the recollection of the irreparable loss 
which your Royal Highness has been called 
to sustain. That heavenly Providence 
which rules over all, and whose wisdom 
we can neither fathom nor arraign, has 
removed from, the world your illustrious 
daughter ;.and at a time, and under cir. 
cumstances, which to human apprehension 
rendered ber continuance here the most to 
be desired, 

To dwell on the virtuous and amiable 
character of Her Royal Highness, would 
be only to repeat the praises which fall 
from every tongue; aud we fear to dwell 
on a subject which, in the poignancy of 
your Royal Highness’s affliction, might 
tend rather, to renew your sorrows than 
to alleviate them. If effectual consola- 
tion were in our power, it would be our 
greatest happiness to open every source of 
it to-your Royal Highness; but He alone 
can bind up the heart who has broken it, 
and to the Source of all good, whose ways, 
though mysterious, are always merciful, 
our prayers are addressed, that he will 
grant such portions of his all-powerful 
aid as may support your Royal Highness 
under this awful dispensation of his power, 

We trust, also, that your Royal High- 
ness will derive some alleviation of your 
grief, from the assurance of the affection- 
ate and loyal attachment which pervades 
all ranks of people in these United King- 
doms, 

We offer it to the consideration of 
your Royal Highness as a source of ne 
mean satisfaction, that a spirit of union 
and loyalty exists among the people of 
these realms which cannot be exceeded, 
and that every attempt to disturb the tran- 
quillity of the empire has proved abortive, 

Addressing your Royal Highness from 
a county which bas been represented (un- 
justly as we believe) to be disaffected to 
the government of your Royal Highness, 
we have the highest pleasure in congratu- 
lating your Royal Highness on the very 
decisive testimony which was repeatedly 
borne by the Judges on the bench during 
the late trials for high treason, to the 
steady loyalty of the people at large, a 
loyalty which no intimidation could for a 
moment shake. 

It was with infinite regret that we ob- 
served oceasional statements of the trans- 
actions which bave,distarbed our conn, 
iy which it wag attempted to implicete ty 
Dissenters, inthe recent’ outrages, 
undeyiating fidelity, which ‘the Vrofestant 
Dissenters have ever exhibited to the iflus- 






















































triows fomily of your Royal Highness, 
ought to have been sufficient to secare 
them as a body from such wafounded in- 
sinvations. And on mature inquiry, we 
bere a confident satisfaction in assuring 
your Royal Highness, that not an indivi- 
dwal counected with any religious society 
of the Three Denominations of Dissenters 
was in any degree implicated in the dis- 
gracefal occurrences so promptly and so 


Neppity suppressed. 

mn veneration of those principles of 
civil and religious liberty, which we have 
ever been foremost to avow, principles 
which seated and maintain the family of 
your Royal Highness on the throne of these 
United Kingdoms, and in zealous attach- 
ment to the venerated institutions of our 
country as secured by our invaluable con- 
stitation, We trast we shall steadily per. 
severe. 

To defend the land of our birth against 
foreign aggression, its tranquiflity against 
the efforts of faction, its institutions against 
the encroachments of power, are out duties 
ms patriots, to yield a ready submission to 
the laws and constituted authorities of the 
State, is the first lesson which we fearn as 
sabjects ; to embrace every fit opportanity 
of expressing our dutiful attachment to our 
Sorereign and his family, is our privilege 
as Britons. In these characters we now 
address your Royal Righness, beseeching 
your Royal Highness to receive our pro- 
jessions of lwyalty and affection, and our 
asstrances that your Royal Highness will 
ever find us among the movt faithful of his 
Majesty's subjects. 

nina 
Williams's Library, Red Cross Stree?. 
December 9, 1817. 

At an Extraordinary Meeting of the 
General Body of Protestant Dissenting Mi- 
nisters of the Three Denominations, 

Resolved unauimously, That baving so 
recently been admitted into the presence of 
his Royal Migtwmess the Prince Regent, to 
offer our congrntulations on the auspicious 
nuptials of his Royal Danghter and his 
Serene Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe 
Cobourg, and having had the henour of 
personally addressing the Milustrious and 
Mappy Pair on the same event, we cannot 
but feel, most powerfully, the sad reverse 
of circumstances oceasioued by the Ia- 
mented death of the Princess Charlotte and 
her Son. 

That though we deem it most expedient 
aud respectable to abstain from such com- 
manications of our condolence on the 
mournful occasion, as might rerive the 
painful sensations which must have agi- 
tated the minds of her Royal Parents and 
this Serene Highness Prince Leopold ; we 
do, nevertheless, consider it our daty, asa 
body, to testify our deep sense of the great 
Toas which the aation has sustained by thet 
afflictive event. 
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That, from the talents and aequirements 
of her Royal Highness, frem her attach- 
meut to those principles of true freedom, 
civil and religious, which have been the 
basis of our country’s felicity and glory, 
from the countenance which ber public 
conduct and domestic virtues afforded to 
the interests of good morals, and the exer- 
cises of devotion and piety, and from her 
courteous and condescending manners, we 
were led to anticipate, in common with the 
country at large, extensive blessings to the 
community ander her rule, if she had lived 
to fill the throne of this United Kingdom. 

That the Almighty having been pleased, 
in the course of his Providence, to disap- 

int our sanguine hepes, by removing 
len we trust, to a better world, we bow in 
humble submission beneath his chastening 
rod, and hope and pray, that the Universal 
Sovereign will cause goed to arise oat of 
this national affliction, and that he may 
still continue te be “a wall of fire round 
about, and the glory in the midst” of our 
land. 

(Signed) JOHN RIPPON, Chairman. 
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Ukase, addressed to the Legislative Synod 
at Moscow, by Alexander, Emperor of 
Russia. 

Dated from Moscow, Oct. 27, 1817. 
Denine my late travels through the pro- 
vinoes, I was obliged, to my no small re- 
gret, to listen to speeches pronounced by 
certain of the Clergy in different parts, 
which contained unbecoming praises of me, 
praises which can only be ascribed unto 

Ged, And as I am convinced, in the depth 

of my heart, of the Christian trath, that 

every blessing floweth unto us threugh 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ alene, 
and that every man, be he who he may, 
without Christ, is full only of evil, there- 
fore to ascribe unto me the glory of deeds, 
in which the hand of God had been so evi- 
dently manifested before the whole world, 
is to give wnte men that glory which be- 
to unto Almighty God alone. 

I accomnt it my duty, therefore, te forbid 


all such en expressions of praise, 
and recommend to the Holy Synod, alee 
instructions to all the Diocesan Bishops, 
that they themselves, and the Clergy unde: 
then, may, on similar occasions, in future, 
refrain from all sach expressions of praise 
so disagreeable to my ears; and that they 
may render unto the Lerd of Hosts alone, 
thanksgivings for the blessings bestowed 
= @s, and prey fer the outpouring of 

Grace upon all of us; conforming 
themselves in this matter to the words of 
Sacred Writ, which requires us t render 


to the King Eternal, Invisible, 
the only Ged, hononr and glory for 
ever aud ever. 

ALEXANDER. 
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Unitarian iy llowship Fund at St. 
Thomas's, London 

Jun. 26, 1818. 
Sir, 
Stvce the appearance in your valuable 
Miscellany of Dr. Thomson’s excellent plan 
nd regulations of Congregational Fellow- 
ship Funds, its pages have been occasionally 
oceupied by acevunts of the establishment 
of such Funds in various parts of the coun 
try. I have now the gratification of re- 


porting the formation of another of them iu 
the metropolis, in the religious society with 
which I have the honour of being con 
neeted Ata general meeting of the con- 


eregation of St. Thomas's, in the Borough, 
held yesterday, in the chapel, after the 
merning service, it Was unanimously re- 
solved, that there should be established, 
at that place, a Fellowship Fund, to be 
called “ The St. Thomas’s Unitarian Fel 
lowship Fund,” and the names of about a 
hundred subscribers were instantly an- 
nounced The regulations differ in no 
material respect from those of other simi 
lar institutions. The monies to be 
raised are to be applied ** to aid, as occa 
sion may require, in defraying the ex- 
penses of conducting public worship at 
St. Thowas’s chapel, to furnish contribu 
tions towards the erection or the repairs of 
other places of worship, to assist small and 
indigent congregations in precuring reli- 
g10us instruction, to aid in the education of 
young men for the ministry, to support the 
Mnitarian Fund, and any other society in- 
stituted for the promotion of Christian 
truth and piety, and to grant oecasivnal 
relief in cases of personal distress.”’ 

A subscription of one penny a week, or 
five shillings annually, to constitute a 
member ; & payment of three guineas at 
one time to coustitute a member fer life ; 
and donations of any amount to be re- 
ceived. 

For the inanagement of the business, a 
committer of twelve gentlemen has been 
appointed, of whom eight have been se- 
lected from among the young persens in 
the congregation; it being thought highly 
expedient to give this important elass im 
our religious society an interest in such 
proceedings, and thus io train them up for 
more eXteusive services hereafter in the 
advancement of the same great cause, 

The office of presideat has been con- 
ferred on the minister for the time being. 
S. S. Spyring, Esq. of the Borough, has 
accepted the office of treasurer; and Thos. 
Wood, Esq. of the Kent Road, that of 
secretary for the present year. 
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t am indueed to trouble you with this 
statement, in order that the subject of these 
institutions may be kept continually before 
the public wand, aud that other congrega- 
tions may be stimulated by such examples 
iv adopt them, There is ne calculating on 
their importance were they to become ge 
neral among us, 

THOMAS REES. 
—e 
Kidderminster Fellowship Fu nd, 


SIR, Nov. 11, 1817. 
Esteeming the Fellowship Fand as being 
well caleulated for the important purpose 
of bringing Unitarian congregations into 
reater co operatir u for ser ing the case 
of truth and be nevolence, I have been 
vl itified by secing the severnl instances of 
its being adopted, as recorded in your use- 
ful Repository Aud considering it pro- 
per, aud conducive to its further SUCCESS, 
that Unitarians in general should have the 
incans of knowing how ext usively this 
valuable instifation is approved, it appears 
desirable that every instance of its being 
established should be similarly announced, 
I therefore send for insertion in your next, 
if room can be spared, a copy of the reso- 
lutions of the Fellowship Fund Society 
lately formed at Kidderminustes 


RICHARD FRY, 


New Meeting Fellowship Fund Soeiely. 

\t a meeting of the congregation, as- 
seumbling at the New Meeting-House, 
Kidderminster, held in the Vestry, October 
26, 1817, the following resolutions were 
unavimously adopted ; 

Resolved, 1. That in the opinion of this 
society, it is desixable that a Fand should 
be forthwith established, to be called the 
New- Meeting Fellowship Fund. 

2. That the objects of this Pund be, to 
afford some assistance to such congrega- 
tions as may stand in need of help for pro- 
viding places of worship, and for the sup+ 
port of the Christian religion—-to eontri+ 
bute aid to academieal institutions for the 
education of young men for the ministry—- 
to exhibit relief to infirm er incapacitated 
ministers—and to co-operate with similar 
societies in such other beneficial purposes 
as may appear expedient; all the cases 
entertained being viewed as consistent with 
a strict regard to the Divine Unity. 

3. That the above Fund be formed and 
maintained by voluntary denations, and a 
quarterly contribution of at Teast one shil- 
ling, to be paid in the vestry to the Trea. 
surer or his Deputy, on the Lord’s day 
immediately preceding évery quarter day, 
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of which public notice shall be given a 
week before, together with some statement 
of the cases to be then proposed to the 
attention of the society. 

4. That on the days when the quarterly 
subscriptions are paid, such occasions as 
may occur for exhibiting benefactions, 
agreeably to the previous notice, are to be 
submitted to the consideration of all the 
subseribers who may choose to attend, 
and that no part of this Fund shall be 
appropriated to any purpose but with the 
approbation and concurrence of those who 
are present; to be decided by a majority 
of votes, the chairman having the casting 
vote. 

5. That should any case arise appearing 
to some of the members of this society 
such an emergency as is worthy of its 
immediate aiteation, a special meeting of 
the subscribers may be called by the 
Secretary on any other Lord's day, for 
taking the same into their consideration. 

6. That « Treasurer and Secretary be 
annually appointed by the subscribers ; and 
that Mr Watson be now requested to be 
the Treasurer, and Mr. Fry the Secretary 
for the year ensuing. 

7. That the foregoing resolutions, as 
containing the standing rules of the New- 
Meeting Fellowship Society, be inserted in 
a book tu be provided for its use, in which 
the mames of the subscribers, and the ac- 
counts of their Fund shall be regularly 
entered, and which shall be open for their 
inspection at every meeting. 

.S. Under a persuasion of the impor- 
tance of observing the scriptural rules, 
“To do good and to communicate forget 
not, for with such sacrifices God is well 
pleased; ’’ and, ‘*‘ Bear ye one another's 
burdens and so fulfil the law of Christ,”’ 
all, to whom it may appear eligible, with- 
out distinction of sex or age, are invited to 
become subscribers to the above institution, 
which promises, in conjunction with others 
of the like nature, to be extensively use- 
fal; and the contributions are brought so 
low as one shilling per quarter that it 
may include a considerable proportion of 
the congregation. Donations towards the 
first establishment of the Fund, and for 
speedily administering assistance to cases 
already known, will be received by the 
Treasurer at any time, and the smallest 
will be very acceptable. 


a ee 
State of the Fellowship Fund, Swansea. 
Sia, Swansea, Jan. 13, 1818. 


In the name of the Unitarian church in 
this place, I congratulate you and the 
friends of the interest in general, on the 
formation of new Fellowshi Funds, which 
almost every new number of the Repository 


is announcing. We rejoice that a scheme, 
which we were among the first w adopt, 
appears likely to be generally adopted ; 
because we are persuaded that by the small 
contribution of a penny a week, which 
scarcely any individual will feel to be an 
effurt, it is calculated to become a very 
powerful instrument for the promotion of 
ourcommon cause. We have no desire to 
make an ostentatious display of our own 
zeal. But now that our scheme has been 
in operation a year, we think we may be 
doing good by informing the Unitarian 
public of its progress. It may serve to 
keep up attention to the subject, and per- 
haps encourage and stimulate the exertions 
of others. 

The Penny Subscription (strictly so called, 
because it has been limited to a penny a 
week from each subscriber) has produced, 
in the year, fourteen pounds, in addition 
to the money raised in our small congrega- 
tion for general purposes, such as the mi- 
nister’s salary, the repairs, the warming 
and the lighting of the chapel, the servants, 
the poor, &c. This contribution has been 
perfectly voluntary and cheerful, and is 
likely to be continued without diminution. 
The fund has been preserved untouched for 
the first year. It will continue to be kept 
distinct from our other funds, and will be 
applied to no private uses of the congrega- 
tion. At our last quarterly meeting, Dec. 
31, some resolutions were passed for com- 
mencing its application to use. Our first 
resolution was to present two pounds to the 
New Unitarian Church at Stainforth; 
which would be much more than the share 
of such a small society as ours towards the 
liquidation of their debt, if the scheme 
were generally adupted,* and will be suf- 
ficient, we hope, for that purpose, if fol- 
lowed by a proportionate contribution from 
the other Fellowship Funds alieady formed. 

We next resolved to subscribe a guinea 
annually to the Western Unitarian Society ; 
conceiving that we should thus be serving 
two useful purposes, procuring Tracts for 
circulation at the lowest expense, and at 
the same time contributing to the support 
of that important institution. 

We determined also to take in some num- 

bers of the Christian Reformer. 
_ The distribution of books, and the assist- 
ing of newly formed Unitarian Societies, 
will be our two principal objects. And 
we flatter ourselves, that we shall be able 
to make our little fund considerably useful, 
and contribute to put an end to the incon- 
venient and unpleasant method by which 
money has stelle been raised for building 
Dissenting chapels. 

The intimation which you have given 





* See Mon. Repos. XII. p. 251. 
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respecting the sale of the Monthly Repo- 
sitory, has not passed unnoticed among us. 
itis greatly to be regretted, that almost 
the only perivdical work which is open to 
the free and impartial discussion of reli 
gious subjects, and which is the oaly pab 
lic channel of mutual communication and 
almost the only bond of uni n among Uni- 
tarians, should want support, while other 
Magazines, which are notoriously devoted 
to the support of a system anda party, are 
in an unprecedented degree flourishing. 
Some pains will be taken here to procure 
additional purchasers for the Repository ; 
and we trust that the general body of Uni 
tarians will attend to the case, and not suf- 
fer so useful a work to languish for want 
of encouragement. 

It is at the request of the members of the 
Swansea Fellowship Fund I make this com- 
munication. The only design of it is to 
excite attention to the Fellowship Scheme, 
We trust you will approve of it, and by 
giving ita place in the Repository, and in- 
viting other similar communications, by 
degrees effect the union of the whole body 
of Unitarians in a method so easy, and at 
the same time so effectual, of raising the 
unecessary funds for supporting their grow- 
ing interest, 

R,. AWBREY, 
— 
Subscriptions for the Chapel at Tiverton. 


By Mr. Aspland. 
Robert a Esq., dite . 


Ian Ol; Ce ° 2 0 
Unitarian Fund - - - - 5 5&5 O 
Unitarian Fund, Plymouth, by 


the Rev. I. Worsley - - 2 0 
Michael Castle, Esq., Bristol 2 0 0 
Amvunt already inserted in Mon, 

Mepess - - - - - - 8F 3 3 





98 9 3 
cm 
Subseription for the Unitarian Baptist 
Meeting-House at York. 
By Mr. Eaton. 
Robert aah t ~ - — s 
Inn - - 3 3 0 
— a 
Manchester College, York. 
Tas following sums have been received 
on account of the College. 
Bene factions. 
Rev. Matthew Anstis, Bridport, 
eleventh benefaction - - £5 0 
Richard Hall Clarke, Esq. Brid- 
well-House, near a 
Devon - - => 
“a - se ‘Uckfield, Sus- 
. - - - 2] 
Arthur Palmer, Eeq. Park- Row, 
Bristol - - - + - - + 2) 
New Annual Subscriptions. 
Mr. Thomas Small - - - - 1 1 


i) 


=... --@ 


Mr. Robert Darbishire, Folds, 





near Bolton - - - = «+ 3 1 @ 
William Walker, Esq. Potter- 
newton, nearLeeds - - - 2 2 QO 
Mr. John Harrison, Manchester 1 1 @ 
My Samuel Alcock, ditto - - 2 2 0 
Mr. John Alcock, en near 
ditto ° « » Ou 3.6 
Joho Wood, Esq Liverpool - 22 0 
Thomas Jevons, Esq. ditto - 2.2 0 
Rev. Joseph Brooks, Hyde, near 
Manchester - - - - - 12 @ 
Rev. J. W. Morris, epeaatt 
vear Wilmslow - - - we ee 
William Mann, Esq. Rochdale 20 0 
Rev. S. Fawcett, Yeovil, (by Mr. 
Aspland) - - - = «= -« 0 @ 
£71 0 QO. 


GEO. WM. WOOD, Treasurer. 
Manchester, November 1, 1817. 


— 


Tus Unitariaus at Stainforth have very 
great pleasure in being able to state, that 
several donations to their chapel have lately 
been received ; but that it has been deemed 
proper not to pnblish them at present, 
When the subscriptions shall be considered , 
as closed, a complete list will be printed 
and attached to the Monthly Repository. 

J. G, 

Stainforth, Dec. 15, 1817. 


By Mr. Aspland: 


A Friend, Barrington, Somerset 5 0 0. 
Rev. S. Faweett, Yeovil - - 1 0 0 
Robert W ainewright, his , Gray's 

Inn - - - - - 220 


P.S. Farther subscriptions to the Stain- 
forth Chapel will be thankfully received 
by Rev. R. Aspland; Mr. C. J. Y. Ben- 
son, Gray’s Inn Square, London Dr. 
Thomson, Leeds; Rev. P. right, Shef.~ 
field; and Rev. Joha Gaskill, horne, 


a 

Subscriptions to the Unitarian Chapel, 

Glasgow. 

Additional assistance towards defray- 
ing the debt upon Union Chapel, Glasgow. 
[See pp. 564, 635, Vol. XII. 

Sums relinguished. 
Mr. Charles Bowring, Exeter, 10 0 0 
Mr. Isaac Cox, Honiton, - 0 O 0 
FARTHER SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
By Rev, W. Hincks. 
Mr. T. M. Kingdon, Exeter, - 
Mr. James Terrel, ditto, - - 
By the Rev. J. Evans. 
Michael Kingsford, eid Can- 

terbury, - ° 
Rev. Sampson Kingsford, dito, 
Anonymous, - - - = 
Birmin New-Meeting Fel. 

lowship Fund, - - - 
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Sik, Glasgow, 16h Dec. 1817 

It is with pleasure, that I am = ena- 
bled to announce the foregoing contri 
bations towards defraying the buarthensome 
debt upon Union Chapel, Glasgow, in ad- 
dition to the hundred pounds which the 
liberality of a few consistent friends to 
Christianity to hack 
with me, from my visit to Enelend bast 
summer. I need not eantion your readers, 
lest they sappose that the « mtribntions 
recordedpage 635, Vol. NAL. for whieh the 
society are duly grateful, deduct any thing 
from the existing debt as announced in the 
Repository for last June; since these were 
received in the year 1812, bat owing to 
sene. informality were vot thea publicly 
annennced 
of the liberality which characterizes the 
English Unitarians, and the 
which the Glasgow Unitarians have of thei 
support, when I express my expectation 
that they will receive still farther 
ance : beeause there still remains a con- 


bring 


f nable d ne 


I rely upon my knowledge 


upon re ed 


assist 


siderable amount, consisting of a part of 
the sum which, ever since the building of 


the Ohapel, has by the indulgence, and 
contrary to the interest of an individual, 
remained a hook debt; 
ral sums originally lent by a few in the 
society, whe have generously relinquished, 
even beyond their ability, a considerabl 
portion of therr doans. It is a fact, Sir, 
which of 
your rence rs, that there are U uitariaus in 
this neighbourhood 
with Unitarians whea in town, who will 


and also of seve- 


should be announced to many 


who ean associate 
not join our party, nor give us any count 

nince, because, forsooth, we belony not to 
the “‘same class of soci ty!’ with your- 
selves The very Same reason iu the 
primitive age would have prevented such 
persous from giving their countenance to 
the ‘sect every where sp ken against ; 

among whom there w ere °° nol many wise 


men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble.’’ 
I refer to this well-authenticated fact 


with the sole view of exciting the ewula- 
tion of Kaglish Unitarians of world!y abi- 
lity to lend a helping hand to their bre- 
thren North Britain, with 
dafficulties from wlach they have power to 


} 


in strugweth 
- ~ 


rajieve thein Neve were the words of 
Scripture which we h d last summer so 
forcibly employed he W Pox. more truly 
applicable than to the ense unde ‘ de 
ration, * Come- over te Macedonian und 
help ts .¥ come hither, so ten nos ef reh.- 


ious truth, when it may be conwe 
you, in person ; Wwe shall be r 
Your gounfenance ahd support, while we 
are Worghiping Our Maker, “after the 
way Bhich they call heresy” But in the 
wantime come hither by ‘your pec uniary 
aid, which will make vour presence afier- 


Wirds mdre salisiactory to yourselves. Say 


tent to 


a 
ad te receive 
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not, as some have said, “ that Glasgow is 
a great way off;”’ for that liberality can 
searcely be Christian liberality, which, 
over so insignificant a river as the Tweed, 
‘‘is hardly able to force a passage.” 

Nor say, that “we first incur expenses 
and then solicit the generosity of our bre- 
thren to enable them,” 
For this objection would 1 fear apply but 
equally well to most of the cases on which 
your liberality has been exercised; and all 
impartial judges will be of opinion that few 
of these are superior if eqaal in importance 
to one which has for its object the pro- 
evess of Unitarianism in Glasgow. Nor 
intimate that in the year 1812, the society 
were * too sanguine,” and built “ too large 
a chapel!’ for it appears to me that one 
containing about six hundred sittings, 
could seareely be too large te accommo- 
date the probable number of Unitarians 
that would issue from a population of more 
than 12000 souls, in the midst of whom, 
science, and the and = fiteratare 
Honrish; and the want of places of wor- 
ship among whem, has been computed by 
Dr be ereat, that he 
recommends the erection of fwenty new 


us to discharge 


arts, 


Chalmers to so 
churches. 

I may have written, Sir, with more 
boldness on this subject, than would be 
hecoming in one of the Glasgow Society; 
butas [still consider myself as an English 
Unitarian, though separated by so great a 
distance from my relations and my early 
friends, perhaps some may be found who 
will pardon me this wrong. 


Iam, Nir, with best respects to yourself, 


and to all your able coadjutors in the 
cause of pure religion, and with best 


wishes for the ineveasing reputation of 
your useful Miscellany, as a means of ad- 
vancing the same great end, 
BENJAMIN MARDON. 
[It is submitted to the consideration of 
those gentlemen who haye the mayage- 
ment of the liberal contributions towards 
the proposed Greenock ehapel, whether, as 
that design seems to be for the present 
abandoned, the monies might net be pro- 


perly transferred to the use of the bre- 
thren at Glasgow and Edin burgh? Ep. | 
———— 
LIiveRARY. 
Sir, Clapion, Jan. 28, 1818 


I neG leave, among your Latelligeace, 
to inform. the Subscribers to Dr, Priestley,’s 
Works, that the Third Volume, containing: 
the Eva UNALION, introductory Essay, 
Des Juisttiions, &C., 1s now ready fou delivery 
at Mr. Eatou’s; and that a fourth volume, 
iucluding the Free Discussion, the re- 


mainder of the Mz taphysical Works, aad 
the Letters to a Philosophical Undeliaver, 
will be ready for delivery, at the same 
place, on Friday, the 27th February next. 

J. TRI 


T. 
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VIONTHLY RETROSPECT of PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
The Christian's Survey of the Politecal World. 


a 


SEVERAL oceurrences have taken place 
since our last report of a very important 
natore, such as indicate ina streng manne 
the feelings of the country on ‘the situation 
in which it has been placed by the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, and the 
ipprehended danger from atiempts to de- 
stroy thre liberty of the Press A very ex 
traordinary proceeding in the courts of 
justice W as attended with as extraordinary 
a result. A poor man had been taken up on 
an ex officio witermation trom the Atterney- 
General early iv the last year, confined for 
some time wo the King’s Beneb prison, and 
liberated with the prospect, though doubt 
fal, of being breught to trial, ln conse 
quence of his coutinemené in prison he had 
made applications to the court for release, 
to which no other attention was paid than 
to order his return to it; and it is probable 
that the appearance ot the poor man in 
court, who was at that time suffering mach 
uader illness, had given the Attorney. Ge- 
seral no idea of the powers, which he after- 
wards displayed, but on the contrary, led 
him to expect an easy vietory over so weak 
au antagonist. After the lapse of a consi- 
derable time, the poor man was summoned 
to appear to answer the charges of libel, 
for three publications, being parodies on 
part of the Litargy or Common Prayer 
Book, sanctioned by act of parliament, 
The parts thus parodied were the Catechism, 
the Litany, and the Creed, vulgarly called 
the Creed of St. Athanasius, a creed which 
is represented by a Correspondent in a 
former volume of this work, to have been 
composed in the fifth or sixth century, as a 
jeu d'esprit, by an unbeliever in those days, 
to turn into ridicule the doctrines, about 
which the pretended Christians were quar- 
relling so much with each other. 

Before the trials, a person who lad pub 
Mshed these parodies, had been brought up 
for jundement in the Court of King’s Bench, 
and been condemned to a fine and impri 
sonmenut; and thus the opinion of the court 
was manifest, before the poor man, the ort 
ginabpablisher of the parodies, was brought 
to trial. In this state of things the trials 
commenced. The Attorney-General laid 
down the heinousness of the offence in pa- 
redying sacred things, and had no doubt 
thatthe jury would see the subject in the 
same light he did. He was not a bitte 
astonished, however, at the’ quantity of 
booké with whieh the table of the court 
was covered “by the defendant, nor had le 


the least idea of the defence to be made. 
The defendant pleaded his own eause, and 
in such @ manner as no counsellor could 
have done it for him. He entered boldly, 
fully and firmly into an examination of the 
charge, stated plainly what his parodies 
were, namely, political squibs, of the same 
nature as those used by the Right Hon, 
George Canning, and for a similar pur- 
pose, and without the least intention of 
bringing any part of the Common Prayer 
Book into contempt. In the course of his 
defence he introduced parodies of all kinds, 
froin the time of Luther to the present day, 
shewing that there was not the least ides 
of ridiculing the thing parodied, as it was 
used only as a vebicle to strike more forci- 
bly the imagination. To give a detail of 
the defence would exceed the limits allotted 
to this Survey, but it is understood, that the 
defendant will publish his trials with all 
the parodies and engravings from the prints 
and caricatures, which were exhibited on 
this occasion, A lively interest was ex- 
cited by his remarks on the parodies writ- 
ten by Mr. Canning, whose conduct to 
wards his adversaries is so well known 
to the public, and the bitterness of whose 
sarcasms has been scareely exceeded by 
any political writer in any age of the world, 
Each trial occupied a whole day; the court 
was crowded, and at the close of it some 
thousands of people were collected in Guild. 
hall to hear the result. The judge on each 
day solemnly declared it to be his opinion, 
that the pubiication on trial was a libel, 
and the jury upon oath more solemnly 
controverted that opinion, by declaring the 
defendant to be not guilty. This verdict 
was received with unbounded applause by 
ihe audience; the shouts were re-echoed 
by the multitudes in Guildhall; the news 
rapidly spread through the whole town, 
aud the kingdom at large, kept in auxions 
suspence daring the three days, joined with 
very few exceptions in a cordial approba- 
tion of the verdict. 

Soon after the trial, a namber of gentle- 
men met together to consider the sufferings 
of the defendant, and the manly defence he 
had made. It was agreed that a sabsurip- 
tion should be immediately entered inte, 
which was favourably received by the pub- 
lic. Inashort time, several noblemen of 
the first consequence sewt their drafts for a 
hundred pounds, and a distinguished ne 
bleman, thew in bed from a dawgerous 
illness, sent his draft fora hundred guinens, 
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accompanied with a letter, in which he 
manifested in strong terms his indignation 
at the prosecution, and his high approba. 
tion of the conduct of the defendant. This 
letter, with other similar ones, wil!, it is 
presume d, form @ part of the volume to 
he published by the defendant, and increase 
the interest in the publication. 

Some circumstances on the trial deserve 
to be here particularly noticed. In that 
for the parody on the Athanasian Creed, 
the defendant produced the donbts of se- 
veral divines on the propriety of the use of 
this creed; among them Archbishop Til- 
lotson, who wished the charch ‘* well rid of 
it,’’ Bishop Tomline, the present Bishop of 
Lincoln, who objects most strongly to the 
damantory clauses, and Bishop Law, the 
late Bishop of Carlisle, the father of the 
judge on the bench. On the subject of the 
latter, the defendant made an energetic 
appeal to the judge, which was manifestly 
felt by him on the bench. He appealed to 
him, that his lordship’s father did not be- 
lieve in this creed ; and the judge did not 
contradict the assertion, though he did not 
venture to deny it. To the readers of this 
Survey, who have read the excellent work 
of Bishop Law on the Theory of Religion, 
and compared together the alterations 
wade in it during the several successive 
editions of it in his life-time, there cannot 
be a doubt on the subject. 

The Attorney-General corrected the 
general misapprehensions that had gone 
forward on what is called the Unitarian 
act, stating distinctly, that though the 
Unitarians were relieved from the acts of 
parliament, which, with respect to them, 
were by the last act repealed, yet they re- 
mained as before amenable to the common 
law for transgressions against the esta- 
blished doctrines. How far this extends 
no one can tell, till it has become subject 
of public investigation : yet it may be use- 
ful to put Unitarians on their guard, that 
they may not be bronght into difficulties, 
One obvious method occurs, which is, never 
to mention the nome, by which the attri- 
butes of the Supreme Being are designated 
by various Sectarians ; and which is not to 
be found in Scripture. In maintaining 
the Unity of God, as it is clearly and ex- 
plicitly laid down in Scripture, they can- 
not incur the censures even of the Attorney- 
General. We worship the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; and if any per- 
son Or persons are worshiped, to whom the 
name of God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ cannot be applied, we can have no- 
thing to de with such persons. We are to 
impress it strongly on the minds of all, that 
there is no other God but the God and Fa- 
ther of ovr Lord Jesus Christ; and as to 
those who worship another god, by what- 
ever name he is called, they are to be re- 
minded that it is a matter of comparatively 
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speaking little importance, whether they 
worship two, or three, or four, or four hun- 
dred gods. 

If the political world has heen greatly 
agitated by these trials, the religious world 
has been affected no less sensibly by an 
occurrence, that has taken place in the 
sect established by law. A meeting was 
holden at Bath, at which the Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester was president, with a view te 
establish in that district what is ealled a 
Charch Missionary Society, or society con- 
sisting of members of the established seet, 
to convey religious instruction to idolatrous 
nations by means of missionaries. At this 
meeting the Archdeacon of Bath in his own 
name, and the names of his bishop and the 
clergy of his archdeaconry, entered a vio- 
lent protest against the meeting and the pro- 
priety of its proceedings. The meeting, 
however, went on, and carried their purpose 
with customary resolutions. The protest 
of the archdeacon was answered in a very 
able manner by a clergyman in Londen in 
a pamphlet, aud also an advertisement in 
the Times in the same terms, consisting of 
five columns. The protest was also circu- 
lated in a very extensive manner, and the 
public is thus in possession of all that can 
be said on the points in dispute. It is not 
worth our while to enter into this discus- 
sion. It involves a question of discipline, 
on which both sides display considerable 
ability. But it is a point of great impor- 
tance in its consequences, which may pro- 
duce considerable results in the sect esta- 
blished by law. 

It is well known, that for a long time 
has existed a sort of schism in this sect, 
aud one party is generally known by the 
name of the Evangelicals. The clergy of 
this description are generally most fol- 
lowed in all the towns in which they 
reside, and this naturally excites a jealousy 
in those, whose tenets are of a more quict 
nature. The Evangelicals affect to hold 
the articies in the highest respect, and to 
believe them according to what they deem 
their true interpretation, which is Calviais- 
tical. A considerable latitude has been 
for a long time allowed ov this subject, 
hy the other clergy, and the stricter disci- 
pline of the Evangelicals by no means 
suits them. At present the Evangelicals 
are in the minority, but what they want 
in numbers, they amply make up in zeal. 
The two parties are now openly at va- 
riance. The Archdeacon’s protest may be 
considered as a declaration of war, and he 
has received the thanks of bis clergy: the 
answer of the evangelical clergymen is 
the counter manifesto. The controversy 
between them will not be easily settled. 
There will be many skirmishes before they 
come to a pitehed battle. In the mean 
ey as it will be necessary to designate 
the 





parties by appropriate terms, the one. 
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may usefully retain the name which they 
have acquired, and of which they need not 
be ashamed, that of Evangelicals: the 
other party may be denominated the Lati- 
tudinarians. A tenth part of the time 
which will be consumed on their respect- 
ive differences, would be more than suffici- 
ent to point out how far both are from the 
plain declarations of Seripture. 

Another subject occasions some little 
embarrassment to the sect established by 
law, but, happily for the times we live in, 
it is more likely to excite a smile than to 
occasion any of those serious quarrels in 
which the Sectarians of the third and the 
beginning of the fourth centuries were 
involved. The disputes between the east- 
ern and the western factions in those 
times on the subject of Easter, are well 
known. They were in great measure 
assuaged by the politicians, who met to- 
gether from all quarters at the council of 
Nice. They devised a very ingenious plan, 
by which they attempted to do two things, 
first to perpetuate the celebration of Easter 
on a Sunday, and secondly to make that 
Sunday follow the first full moon after the 
vernal equinox. Their scheme was a very 
ingenious one, but unfortunately as it de- 
peaded on numbers, and the numbers on 
which they founded their calculations were 
not correct, after a certain length of time 
the arrears of their calculation necessarily 
became manifest. This is the case in the 
present year, in which the first full moon 
after the vernal equinox falls on a Sunday 
in the afternoon on the twenty-second of 
March. By their own rule, therefore, 
they ought to keep the Easter-day on the 
twenty-ninth: but the calculators not 
heeding this circumstance, and going 
upon a false rule, have determined the 
Easter-day to be on the twenty-second. 
Consequently the services of the sect estab- 
lished by law will be wrongly performed 
on Easter-day, and on all the following 
Sundays throughout the year. The twenty- 
second of March now stands in all the 
Almanacks for the Easter-day. This error 
inevitably arose from the inaccuracy of 
the tables by which they calculated, and 
if it is persisted in, more curious errors will 
arise in a course of time. To us this isa 
matter of no conseqnence. We have no 
services for these days, nor do we require 
calculations: but to the members of the 
established sect it will not be pleasing to 
think, that they are commemorating the 
resurrection of our Saviour at a time, 
when the positions of the sun and moon 
are so different from what they were at the 
resurrection: for of all things well ascer- 
tained in history, this is certain, that our 
Saviour’s resurrection did not take place 
till after the full moon. 

Every one must rejoice that there has 
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been a general release of all persons con- 


fined in various prisons under the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus act. Yet this 
event has not taken place without some 
remarkable circumstances. Two persons 
confined in this manner, refused to accept 
their proffered liberty as others had done, 
on a recegnizance to appear, when called 
upon, in the courts of law = They firmly 
maintained their innocence of the charges 
imputed to them, demanded the names of 
their accusers, and threatened a prosecu- 
tion against them for the injuries they had 
sustained. They were in consequence re- 
manded to their prison, but in a short time 
discharged without any recognizance, 
Many of the persons discharged by recog- 
nizance made their appearance in the 
courts of law, complained much of the 
hardships they had sustained, and request- 
ed that haviog made their appearance, 
they might no farther be called upon. 
This request was not acceded to, but it 
was generally understood that they would 
not again be called upon. Their case will 
probably give rise to @ discussion in the 
approaching sessions of parliament. 

The sodinatat vf France goes on slowly 
with its deliberations, which occasion but 
little interest. They have been chiefly oc- 
cupied with the liberty of the press, the 
Concordat, and the establishment of their 
army. The first bas nut suffered so much 
as was expected, though they have con- 
tinned the censorship on public papers 
during this year; in other words, they 
have given to the administration the power 
of telling what lies they please, and of 
preventing all others persons from telling 
the truth. The Concordat produces a 
great deal of trouble; and they are em- 
barrassed on every side on account of the 
army. One good motion was made, that 
the supplies for it should be voted every 
year; but it met with no encouragement. 
A new mode has been struek out of grati- 
fying the vanity of Frenchmen. They 
read their speeches at select coteries, in 
which fashionable ladies sit in judgment, 
and then they are printed and circulated. 
At any rate, one good effect is produced ; 
that this frivolous ation has more solid 
topics for their meditation, than ms | 
were accustomed to in former times; and, 
if the women become politicians, their men 
will in time be tanght to think. 

Spain has entered, it is said, into a treaty 
with Great Britain, in which one thing is 
certain, namely, the payment of four 
hundred thousand pounds by us for the 
discontinuance of the slave trade; the 
second is uncertain, whether the trade 
will in consequence be suppressed. The 
money will be useful to Spain to enable it 
to enslave its colonies, but the slavery of 
the whites is ill compensated by the de- 
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liverance of the blacks. However, we 


have every reason to believe, that all the 
efforts of Spain in most of its colonies will 
be unavailing : but apprehensions are en- 
tertained for the safety of Mina, so that ihe 
deliverance of Mexico from the Spanish 
yoke may still be a work of time. 

The speech of the President of the 
United States is filled with the good news 
of their prospe rity, in which every lover of 
freedom will rejoice. In that part of the 
world is an asylum for the oppressed of 
Europe, and it is to be hoped, that these 
states will continue to cherish the seati- 
ments of freedom and indepeudence. They 
have enough to de in their own immense 
territory, Which is improving every day; 
aud if they can but abstain from the sia that 
has so grievously afflicted the old world, 
the love of war, this country will be far 
more distinguished for all the arts that im. 
prove and embellish life, than any of the 
boasted nations of the civilized world. 

The readers of this Survey may have, 
perhaps, looked for an answer trom the 
writer of it to the letter of our friend Bel- 
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sham iu the last Magazine. Bat enoug is 


has been said, and many perhaps will say, 


and with reason, more than enou; gh on th 
subject in discussion, It may well drop 
The writer of this Survey does not feel his 
personal regard for our friend Belshaw 
diminish, though he entertains the sani 
opinion that he has already advanced, 
namely, that the custom of babe-sprinkling 
bas no foundation whatsoever in Scripture, 
is nota Christian rite, amd is used chiefly 
by persons who wish to assimilate the 
kingdom of God to the kingdoms of this 
world, It is in vain that our friend Bel. 
sham attempts to prop up his rotten fa- 
brie, 

** Non tali auxilio, nun defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget.” 

It must be added, that the signature of 
Ignotus was taken without recollection 
that it had been previously assumed, 
Should the writer think it necessary to 
write again under this title, he will add 
it Secundus, by which he will be suflici. 
eutly desiguated from his predecessors. 
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. ERRATUM. 
In the tithe of the Biegraphical Article, p. 1, the date of Mr. Belsham’s Funeral 


Sermon is wreng ; for Nov. 9th, read Nov. 22nd, 
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